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Exhibitions and Exhibitors 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


¥S animals rise above the reptilian, 
they seem to become more and more 


gregarious. Man, the highest evo- 





The hermit has been idealized in tradition; but 
if his meditations were anything better than 
beastly self-indulgence and idleness, these medi- 
tations were so intensely devoted to his fellow- 
man as to amount to being among men. And the 
actual good that has been done by the lone 
thinker is his thoughts, materialized when he 
went among or put his ideas in tangible form and 
sent them into the sociable world to fertilize. 
The ratio would seem to be, therefore, something 
like this: The lowest form of animal life is to 
highest civilization as the unvarying solitude is 
to the greatest good. Ideals may seem to spread 
their wings heavenward; but the air in which 
they fly and which they require to sustain them 
is the breath of humankind. 

We have often heard of artists who claim, or 
for whom it is claimed, that they live wholly for 
their art. There are some who seem to immolate 
their consciousness of self and kind at a fictitious 
altar of something vague and unreal which they 
like to consider higher than the opinion of man. 
They are not mentally balanced. They belong 
to the ultra-new art, which draws, and sings, 
and expresses itself variously in terms of the 
fourth dimension. They always live in the far 
future, which as we know, is like tomorrow and 
Even the clouds are real water, 
Inspiration has, as 


never is here. 
and the firmament is ether. 
its source, an incentive, and that incentive can- 
not be satisfaction of self. only. The fish in the 
Mammoth Cave have no eyes and the singer in 
the wilderness forgets to sing when there is no 
one to hear him. 

Conceding which, the reader will be ready to 
look with an even kinder eye upon the photo- 
graphic exhibitions of the land. I used to think 
that these enthusiasts were inspired by nothing 
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so much as conceit, when they spent much time 
and effort and material to display what they 
could do and had done. I still accord them their 
conceit, but look upon that very thing as some- 
thing commendable. 

It is a form of egotism that seeks to gain ap- 
proval by doing good. It is that kind of conceit 
which is the starch of existence, and without 
which human existence would be limp and un- 
productive. I have matured to the acceptance, 
with gratitude, of any man’s efforts at getting 
my good opinion by pleasing me. And when 
he seeks to please me by appealing to what is 
best within me, I grant him not only thanks but 
admiration. 

With smug self-esteem, and an exalted opinion 
of my own deductions, I wrote, belittling Salons 
and those who projected and contributed to 
them—not so many years ago, at that. Oddly 
enough, the Salon is growing less, it is in a state 
of marked anzemia,—due_ to practices. 
Juries of exhausted business-men and drunken 
critics, trade-influences and other influences 
have sapped the vitality of photographic ex- 
hibitions. But the good of them must remain, 
as must the merits of medical practice though 
every physician be a malpractitioner. 

This change of opinion on my part has been 
brought about by meeting more men who love to 
make fine pictures, love their fellow-men, and 
love to show their brothers what they are doing. 
My eyes have been given a deeper insight into 
the humanities. In Sacramento, a very busy 
man—executive of a large concern in which he 
carries many responsibilities, himself a pictori- 
alist of no mean standing—finds time, every now 
and then, to give an exhibition of photographs 
not made by himself. Mr. Edwards no 
more commercial objects in view than have 
those who contribute to his shows, yet so potent 
is a good thing for good that Weinstock and 
Lubin, of the unimportant town of Sacramento, 
have become well known for these very exhibi- 
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tions. What the yearly Wanamaker Exhibi- 
tion has done for that firm, thousands of dollars 
in advertising could not accomplish. And here, 
too, the original idea could not have been mer- 
cenary. A mere business-man calls in his ad- 
vertising-agency and they figure in dollars and 
cents; whereas the backbone and sinew of these 
affairs are embodiments of a fine idealism. A 
friend of the people takes the artist by the hand, 
leads him into the midst of a sympathetic crowd 
and makes him acquainted; calls the crowd 
together and gives it a chance to learn what an 
artist can do. It is all very human. 

The prejudice against exhibitions which I once 
held was prejudice. The present frame of mind 
is reason. I have found that the best producers 
are the ones who love to show what they have 
made. When viewing a stupendous collection 
of Porterfield’s pictures, recently, here at my 
home, and later in a public showing, I was im- 
pressed and almost awed at the thought of all the 
work that had gone into their making, and of 
all the work that preceded the ability to make 
them. Compare Porterfield’s seeming conceit in 
exhibiting his pictures with the meanness he would 
be indulging if he made them and kept them 
locked up in his own home; or worse, refused to 
indulge his bent and exercise his talents because, 
after all, the best he could hope for would be 
that others should be pleased, bettered, or be- 


L. ROGERS 


come the possessors of the results of his labors. 

A dear friend comes from a day’s work and, 
tired physically and mentally, spends hours in 
working up pictures. To me Dr. Neymann, of 
whom I speak, is one of a thousand others who 
study, and strive not so much, I am tempted to 
say, for praise of what they have done, as for 
praise of what is good, and the ability to pro- 
duce that good. The type is highly mental and 
temperamental. It is a type that seeks ever to 
establish that occult relationship with kindred 
minds which only artists and art-lovers can feel. 
Tried by the severest test of adverse criticism, 
even ridicule, this good fellow takes from the 
mass of what is said that which can help him to 
do better, takes it all with good nature, and 
uncomplainingly winnows some grains of truth 
and justice from considerable chaff. Working 
so, night after night, foregoing more active 
pleasures and spending much money, we can 
afford to condone the vision that keeps his 
solitude from being lonely, the vision of a large 
gathering of picture-lovers who shall look on 
what he has done, and enjoy it. 

My friends are dear to me. I am vain of them 
and, lacking the elements that get one admiration, 
I may be pardoned for glorying in their attain- 
ments. Louis Goetz has made hundreds of 
exposures, spent hundreds of dollars on models 
and has traveled into remote places to get a few 
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masterpieces. Picking the best, he gives them 
with a liberal hand to his friends. 

Mrs. Brigman is said to make a dozen nega- 
tives with the intention of combining them into 
ene print. She is, I am told, frequently her 
own model: focusing, adjusting, then posing 
and posing again and again. Her prints bring 
her large prices, and deservedly, yet she is ever 
ready to show what she has forced Nature to give 
her of Nature’s best. 

The conclusion is due and easily made. The 
Salon, the exhibition are good. Let us con- 
tinue them and encourage them. But judges 


are generally a joke or, at best, anomalous. Let 
us eliminate them. No one knows better than 
the maker which pictures he wishes to have 
hung. Having been selected, the artists should 
be invited to send their best with the assurance 
that what shall appear shall represent their own 
ideas not their agreement with the ideas of others 
who sometimes are not in condition to have 
ideas. And when the standing of the exhibition 
is established, it may be relied upon that men 
worthy to be invited to contribute, will send in 
prints worth the showing and of permanent edu- 
cational value and artistic beauty. 


Panoramic Cameras and Panoramic Perspective 


HAROLD MUNDAY 


NDER the name of panoramic 
cameras there have been a number 
of instruments designed with the 
object of giving a picture including 
a wider angle than can be included 
in the ordinary course. In most cases, this is 
obtained by means of a lens swinging on a 
vertical axis, the plate or film being curved, and 
the lens carrying with it a screen with a vertical 
slit, which swings almost in the focal plane, 
and so forms the shutter. 

The best-known instrument of this description 
is probably the Panoram Kodak; but the prin- 
ciple on which it is constructed is almost as old 
as photography itself, for M. Martens, in 1845, 
exhibited at the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, 
a daguerreotype-camera he had _ constructed, 
with a swinging lens and a bent plate. Sutton 
devised a camera taking a curved glass plate 
for the same purpose; but, instead of the lens 
swinging, a particular form of lens of extremely 
wide angle, the “‘Panoramic Water Lens,” with 
an ingenious stop to equalize the exposure at the 
center and edges, was employed. Moessard’s 
Cylindrograph was a camera with a swinging 
lens and curved film, and a variety of modifi- 
cations in this has been made, which developed 
into the Panoram Kodak type. 

A different class of panoramic camera may be 
said to date from the very ingenious instrument 
called the ‘“Pantascopic Camera,” of Johnson 
and Harrison, and patented in 1862. In this 
the whole camera revolved, but the plate was 
flat and not curved, and was carried along past 
a vertical slot while the apparatus rotated. Here 
was an apparatus which was not limited in angle 
at all; it would photograph the entire circle of 





view to be obtained from its standpoint. It was 
the predecessor of Damoizeau’s Cyclograph and 
of the “Panoram” of Col. Stewart, in both of 
which instruments the camera rotated, the 
photograph being taken on celluloid film, which 
was unwound past a slit for 
camera of this character is now on the market 
under the name of the Cirkut, introduced in the 
United States by Johnston in 1904. In this 
instrument the camera is rotated by means of 
clockwork; celluloid film is the sensitive material, 
and the Cirkut can be used so as to include any 
angle up to the full 360°. It is adjustable so 
that lenses of different foci can be used. 

Panoramic cameras differ fundamentally from 
cameras of the ordinary type in the perspective- 
rendering of the subject. It would not be right 
to say that the perspective given by them is 
wrong; since any method of delineating solid 
objects on a plane surface must be arbitrary or 
conventional, and, when the system determined 
upon has been definitely formulated, one method 
may be just as rigidly systematic and correct 
as the other. 

In all painting, drawing, and the graphic arts 
generally, the system used is that which is used in 
ordinary photography, in which the lens and 
sensitive surface occupy fixed positions, and the 
surface receiving the image is vertical and flat. 
This is termed plane monocular perspective. 
But in these panoramic cameras we do not get 
this kind of perspective at all, but one which has 
been called cylindrical monocular perspective. 

The difference between the two may be very 
briefly explained. If we look at an object 
through a window, keeping the eye fixed, we 
could delineate that object on the glass pane 
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so that each line of our drawing exactly obliter- 
ated as far as the fixed eye was concerned the 
line in the image itself for which it stood. The 
drawing so obtained on the glass would be in 
plane perspective. If instead of the flat glass 
we had a curved sheet, like part of a cylinder 
standing on end, the eve being placed at the 
center of the curve and turned to view each 
part in succession, we should still see the object 
through the glass and could draw its outlines 
on the glass as before. And the drawing made 
upon this curved surface would look exactly the 
same as the drawing on the flat surface, so long 
as the position occupied by the eye was unaltered, 
and only the eye itself turned, while the surface 
retained its curvature. But when such a surface 
was flattened out, the drawing would not be the 
same at all; it would be in cylindrical per- 
spective. 

A panoramic photograph of a subject with 
which we are familiar may seem to be quite 
wrong, therefore, because it is not in the kind of 
perspective to which we are accustomed; but 
it is only with certain classes of subjects that 
any apparent error would be noticeable. With 
many, there would be nothing unusual suggested. 
With most landscapes, for instance, there would 
be nothing to suggest that the perspective was not 
plane perspective. Then there are other sub- 
jects which may be arranged on purpose for 
delineation with such a camera. The Cirkut, for 
example, has been used for large groups which 
have been disposed in a curve with the camera 
at the center, for which the long shape of the 
picture is very suitable; and a little thought 
will suggest other subjects which this form of 
perspective would render without any  sug- 
gestion of falsity. 

When the subject is one which with this 
rendering looks strange, it may be made to look 
natural if the print can be curved to the same 
extent that the image in the camera was curved, 
and the eye can be placed at the center of curva- 
ture. But such a condition is inconvenient, and 
is not likely to be employed at any time, the 
camera being used for purposes which do not 
demand it. 

Quite apart from cylindrical perspective, how- 
ever, there may be distortions or falsities in a 
panoramic photograph, due to the misuse of the 
shutter. This, as we have seen, is of the focal- 
plane type, being of the nature of a vertical slit. 
fixed as regards the lens, but either traveling 
along the plate or film, or else with the sensitive 
material traveling past it. So long as the camera 
is used on stationary objects this shutter will 
not distort; but since one part of the picture is 
necessarily exposed at a different moment from 


any other not immediately above or below it, 
so as to be in the line of the slit simultaneously, 
it is capable of playing some strange tricks. 

Mr. Thomas Bolas, a good many years ago, 
described an experiment he had made with a 
Pantoscopic camera which demonstrated this. 
He set the camera working slowly, and in the 
complete circuit which it was to photograph he 
marked out a number of stations. A person 
who occupied the first while the camera was 
photographing that particular part of the view, 
ran to the next at a given signal, and so on, 
stopping at each until the camera had swept 
around over that part. In this way the same 
individual appeared in eight different places in 
the same photograph. It would be possible 
with a machine of the complete circuit type to 
set it up in the middle of a circular cycle track, 
and by setting it to make the circuit in the same 
time as a rider, to spread out a single image of 
him to the complete circle. These are, of course, 
extreme cases, but they serve to illustrate how 
distortion may be obtained. 

Although panoramic cameras may be used in 
the hand, it is better to use a tripod-stand, as it 
is very important to have the camera perfectly 
level. If it is not, the horizon line will be ren- 
dered as curved, and other distortions of the 
image will follow in its train. The length of 
exposure is usually determined by the rate at 
which the lens rotates, fans being used in some 
of the more elaborate patterns to slow it down; 
but if the camera is used on a stand, and the 
subject is not a moving one, a long exposure can 
be got by giving a series of short ones, taking 
care not to move the instrument in the mean- 
while. As in all cameras with a swinging or 
rotating lens, only a narrow strip out of the very 
center of its field is used, it is practicable to use 
the lens at a very large aperture. For certain 
purposes vertical pictures have been obtained with 
a panoramic camera.—Photography. 
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Puoto-PicToRIALIsts who are favored with 
attractive landscape-subjects, near their homes 
in the country, need not go far afield in quest of 
others unless they have exhausted their nearby 
resources. These can be studied with profit at 
all seasons of the year, for they invite interpreta- 
tion when all nature is young and full of promise: 
again, when she reveals her matured charms: 
onee more, when the familiar forms of tree, 
shrub and flower appear in gorgeous autumnal 
colors, and, at last, when, putting on her ample 
robe of ermine, Nature relaxes in stretches. 
dashes and dottings of white. 
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Experiences in Amateur-Portraiture 


RALPH OSBORNE 


MOST persons of artistic tendencies 
4 are born with an inherent desire 
more or less strongly developed— 
to make pictures of our fellow-men. 
The child with a bit of chalk will 
invariably draw some semblance of the human 
figure on the nearest wall. When, a few years 
later, the child acquires a camera, its first ex- 
pression is, ““Oh, let me take your picture!” 
which it proceeds to do; but we will not dwell 
on the result, with which we are all painfully 
familiar. Nor is the child so very different 
from the grown-up in this respect; for were it 
possible to obtain an average of the snapshots 
that are taken during a season, it would be safe 
to say that more than seventy-five per cent are 
pictures of people. So it seems that the desire 
to record one another’s features by means of 
photography, is a very human one. 

My own beginning in portraiture is very 
little different from that of the average amateur. 
I have the usual collection of snapshots—worth- 
less, except to myself—which serve me as 
agreeable souvenirs or interesting records. 
But even at this early stage in my photographic 
‘areer, pictures of people, in this same collection, 
far out-number the landscapes or records, for 
photographic portraiture has always appealed 
to me tremendously. 

It was not until a few years ago, however, 
while I was having my portrait made by a 
well-known photographer, that my _ present 
keen interest in portraits was awakened. As 
I had not visited a photographic studio for at 
least ten years, it is little wonder—with the old- 
fashioned glass-studio with its imposing equip- 
ment still in my mind—that I was a bit in- 
credulous as to the result of a picture made in 
this un-studio-like studio. I was placed in a 
most comfortable chair rather near one of the 
three ordinary windows which served as the 
only means to light the room; the dark-colored 
wall behind me was the only background used; 
and the camera and a white reflector were the 
only objects which in any way suggested the 
studio. - Indeed, this room might well have 
been a drawing-room in a private house, so 
little did it suggest an atelier. 

Surely, here was food for thought for the 
amateur. If a professional photographer could 
make the wonderful portraits which I knew 
were turned out each day from this studio, why 
could not an amateur, even with his small 











camera and equipment, produce good work at 
home, where the conditions of light were ap- 
parently as good as those found here? After 
reading all the literature obtainable which 
covered this particular branch of photography, 
I got out the only camera I happened to possess 
at that time—a 3144 x 414 folding-pocket 
affair—bought a portrait-attachment, and tried 
my luck. Although some of my early attempts 
were fairly good, I soon felt the need of larger 
prints and the box-shaped daylight-enlarger 
was the natural consequence. From_ the 
moment that I made my first 614 x 81 enlarge- 
ment, I realized fully that portraiture for the 
amateur was not—as I had heretofore supposed 
an absolutely forbidden field. 

However, it did not take long to discard the 
314 x 414 folding-camera for a 4 x 5 view-camera 
and later, a reflecting-camera of the same size, 
which I am using today for all my portraits— 
not on account of its convenience so much as 
my thorough familiarity with its capabilities 
and limitations. And let it be said, here, that 
it is a mighty important thing to know one’s 
camera, so that the actual operating of it is 
second nature. When one is making a portrait, 
one’s mind is filled with other things, and it 
should not be burdened with an incomplete 
knowledge of the mechanism of the camera. 
The only other change which has been made in 
my working-equipment is substituting, for the 
box-shaped daylight-enlarger, one of the stere- 
opticon type, equipped with a 250 watt gas- 
filled electric lamp behind condensing-lenses. 
With this machine I can make enlargements 
up to any reasonable size, and it also offers 
splendid opportunities to control the printing 
by “dodging.” 

It is not my purpose, here, to describe how 
portraits are made. Any number of valuable 
and illuminating articles have appeared in 
this magazine, and elsewhere, and many 
excellent text-books have been written on the 
subject. However, I should like to mention 
one or two points which have impressed them- 
selves strongly upon my mind, during the past 
six years of striving to make _ presentable 
portraits. 

It is my own practice—and one which I 
strongly recommend to my fellow-amateurs— 
to read as much as can be obtained about 
photographic portraiture. It is always in- 
teresting to see what the other fellow has to say, 
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and although one may not always agree with 
him, one will find that there is nearly always 
something to be gained by such reading. 
However, one disadvantage is that sometimes 
two authors do not agree upon the same point. 
For instance, I have known one writer to state 
that orthochromatic plates should always be 
used for portraits, whereas another prefers 
panchromatic, and many professional photog- 
raphers use almost exclusively a plate which 
has no color-correction whatsoever. Personally, 
I almost invariably use a rather fast double- 
coated orthochromatic plate, although, of 
course, more nearly correct color-values can 
be obtained with a panchromatic plate, but 
the necessity to handle this plate in complete 
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darkness has kept me from using it, except in 
special cases. 

There are authorities who insist that a re- 
flecting-screen is not necessary; that if a 
diffusing-screen is placed between the light and 
the sitter, sufficient light will be thrown on the 
shadow-side of the face. This statement is 
perfectly true in cases where a rather broad 
lighting is used; but I have never been success- 
ful with this method when there is much con- 
trast between the highlights and shadows. 
Whether or not I actually use it, I feel more 
comfortable if I have a reflector which I can 
press into service when the occasion presents 
itself. The reflector which I employ is not 
white cotton-sheeting, recommended by the 
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text-books, but a strip of white oil-cloth four 
feet wide by six long. The enameled surface 
seems to reflect more light than the sheeting, and 
has proved itself most satisfactory. 

The amateur, even though he has mastered 
the technical side of photography, often pays 
but little attention to detail in the posing of his 
subjects. I speak with feeling, for it was some 
time before I could bring myself to stop opera- 
tions in order to do such a seemingly unimpor- 
tant thing as to smooth out a wrinkle in a man’s 
coat or lady’s dress. Yet the fact that this 
wrinkle showed so plainly in the finished print 
made me condemn what otherwise would have 
been a good portrait. The amateur will find 


a wealth of inspiration and ideas in posing and 
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lighting in the art-galleries, the portraits by 
great masters, and the excellent illustrations 
of our magazines. The motion-pictures also 
give us wonderful examples of what is possible 
in photography, and here the amateur can 
learn many a in posing and 
lighting if he will confine his attentions to only 
the most carefully taken films. 

If one is called upon to photograph a woman 
upon whose face the years have begun to trace 
faint lines, as you value her friendship, avoid 
a side-lighting. These lines may be so fine 
that they are unobtrusive and often unnotice- 
able, except upon close inspection. Neverthe- 
less, if the light comes from the side, the depths 
of the lines are in shadow and therefore cruelly 
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valuable lesson 
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evident. The obvious remedy is to have the 
light fall more directly from the front, so that 
these furrows of time will be lighted so com- 
pletely that they are almost, if not entirely, 
eliminated. In this way, much retouching is 
avoided, particularly if a soft-focus lens is used. 

I have found it an instructive practice—and 
one from which inestimable benefit can be de- 
rived—to place an almost life-sized plaster- 
cast of a human head in various parts of the 
room that is to be used for portrait-work. By 
moving the cast about from one part of the 
room to anot'ier and controlling the light from 
one or more windows by diffusing-screens and 
reflectors, one may in a short time become 
familiar with the various effects that are here 
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possible. In this way, I often choose just the 
lighting which is best in a given case, even 
before the person whose picture I am to make 
comes into the room, thereby saving time and 
patience for him as well as for myself. 

It is often stated in the text-books that a 
person to be photographed should be _ placed 
the same distance away from the window as 
the window is wide. I have always found 
that this gives much too harsh a lighting. I 
prefer to place my sitters further back in the 
room, where the light is more diffused and 
agreeable. The result is well worth the slight 
lengthening of exposure necessary in such a 
case. For instance, at four feet from the win- 
dow let us say that the correct exposure is one 
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second, then three and a half or four seconds 
would be ample exposure to give at a distance 
of ten feet. The piece of apparatus to which 
I attribute more successful portraits than to 
any other, is simplicity itself. It is a frame, 
three feet square, made of very light wood and 
covered with thin white cambric, which is used 
as a diffusing-screen and placed between the 
sitter and the light. The amateur who has 
never tried this aid to good portraiture will 
do well to lose no time to procure some such 
contrivance, for he will be amply repaid by the 
softness of his lights and shadows. 

The soft-focus lens is the only one which, 
in my opinion, deserves any consideration, 
where it is a question of artistic picture-making. 
However, before the amateur begins work with 
this type of lens, it is quite necessary to under- 
stand the principle upon which it works, or 
disappointment is likely to be the result. There 








is no lens more elastic in the variety of wonder- 
ful effects it is capable of producing, and in 
the hands of one who understands its use, is 
an extremely valuable tool. Mr. Paul L. Ander- 
in “Pictorial Photography, Its Principles 
and Practice,” has set forth the idiosyncrasies 
of this lens in a very clear and satisfactory 
manner. This, or some equally good explana- 
tion of the soft-focus lens, should be digested 
thoroughly before work with it is begun. All 
the portraits which illustrate this article have 
been made with a soft-focus lens, except that of 
Mr. Groves, Esq., in which case a rapid rectilinear 
was used. And so to the amateur who has 
never attempted serious portrait-work, a marvel- 
ously interesting field lies open to him and one 
which he can develop to any degree of perfec- 
tion he is ambitious to acquire, if he will only 
profit by his own mistakes, as well as by the 
successes of others. 
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On Stopping Down 
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AKT HAT happens when a small stop is 
§ substituted for a large one is a mat- 
ter of importance to every photog- 
rapher, since stopping down is an 
operation which all have to perform 
at times, and which some employ without much 
thought as to its object and effects. Asked off- 
hand what happens, many would be prepared to 
reply that the exposure required is increased, and 
at the same time one gets greater depth of focus. 
These are the most obvious results, but they are 
only some of them. 

Some price-lists of lenses give columns showing 
the sizes of plates “‘covered”’ with different stops. 
Thus, we may read that at F/8 a certain lens will 
cover a plate 5 x 4, with F/16 it may “cover” a 
half-plate (434 x 61%), with F/45 a whole-plate 
(614 x 814), and so on; but the word “cover,” in 
this connection, is easily misunderstood. 

In one sense, such a lens as we have just quoted 
might be said to “cover” a whole-plate at F/8; 
that is to say, if we used it with that stop on a 
whole-plate we should find an image, of sorts, 
right up to the extreme corners of the plate; but 
beyond a circle in the center large enough to 
contain a plate 4 x 5 inches the definition would be 
poor—too poor to be of service in cases in which 
a tolerably sharp image was required up to the 
extreme edges. For purposes where this was 
not a necessity, as, for example, in many portraits 
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where rapidity is important, whereas fine defini- 
tion is required only towards the center of the 
picture, the lens in question might be used with 
a large stop on a plate which it would not “cover.” 
On the other hand, it does not follow that be- 
cause a lens is advertized to cover a half-plate 
at F/16, let us say, that it will give a critically 
sharp image of anything and everything we may 
wish to photograph over that size of plate with 
that stop. We must take the type of lens into 
consideration in defining “‘cover.”? With a mod- 
ern anastigmat, for instance, one would expect that 
the image of a flat object, such as a newspaper on 
a wall, would not be perceptibly less sharp at the 
extreme corners than at the center; but before 
such a test could be relied on, various precau- 
tions would have to be taken to secure absolute 
parallelism of plate and subject, and a correct 
mounting of the lens. Even anastigmats differ in 
definition, and when the image is observed very 
critically it may be found that with some of them 
the definition at the edges of the picture is not 
so good as it is with others, although it may still 
be quite good enough for all practical purposes. 
The maker of a rapid rectilinear, on the other 
hand, when he refers to its covering-power, does 
not assume that it will be tested as rigorously as 
one would test an anastigmat. By “cover” he 
means pretty much the same as “‘can be used 
with.” In other words, the type of lens has its 
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limitations, which the user should know of, and 
which must be taken into account when the ca- 
pacity of any lens is described. 

The definition at the corners of the plate with 
the larger stops of the rectilinear will certainly 
be inferior to that given by the best of anastig- 
mats, unless the angle included is a very small 
one; and to get the best definition a flat subject 
will not be the most favorable one. Still, the defi- 
nition will be good enough to enable the lens to 
be used. 

The term “cover,” therefore, is not very defi- 
nite. It seems almost a pity that it is used in 
such a sense, and that it has not been limited to 
mean merely “give an image”’ of any kind, how- 
ever fuzzy, leaving the definition over that area 
to be separately described beyond the possibility 
of misunderstanding. However, we must take 
things as we find them. 

The most important function of the stop is 
undoubtedly to get greater depth of focus. In 
this respect, it is as useful with the most perfect 
lens as with the most imperfect, since the power 
of defining objects at different distances at the 
same time depends upon the stop and not upon 
the design or workmanship of the lens. 

But when we stop down, except in the case of 
the highest quality anastigmats, we find that the 
definition is improved towards the edges irre- 
spective of the distances of different objects from 
the camera. This is due to the fact that the aber- 
rations which cause poor definition in the parts 
away from the center of the field are all reduced 
as the aperture is reduced. It is on this account 
that in the descriptions which have just been 
quoted the covering-power of a lens is given as 
differing with different stops. 

Advice often given, is to the effect that it is 
not generally advisable to use a stop smaller than 
is actually demanded by the necessities of the 
This advice is often explained by saying 


case. 
that the use of a small stop tends to make the 
definition of near and distant objects too much 
alike; all are equally sharp, and so there is a loss 
of “atmosphere.” But there are optical reasons, 
as well as pictorial reasons, against stopping down 
too much. 

One of these is that negatives with small stops 
are flatter in contrast than those taken with large 
They tend to be dull and foggy. An expla- 
nation of this is to be found in the fact that with 
every lens there must be some light distributed 
more or less generally over the whole image, due 
to reflections and re-reflections from the surfaces 
of the different glasses. Stopping down dimin- 


ones. 


ishes the light which goes to form the image, but 
it does not necessarily diminish to the same ex- 
tent this scattered light or flare. 


The effect of 











stopping down upon that will vary with the de- 
sign of the lens itself. So that proportionally the 
effect of using a smaller stop may be to increase 
the scattered light, and the image is in conse- 
quence duller. With very small stops the light 
reflected by the edges of the stop itself may be 
proportionally strong enough to influence the 
image, while it is said that diffraction also plays 
a part, although we doubt that any photographer, 
however keen his appreciation of detail, uses so 
small a stop as to introduce diffraction effects to 
an appreciable extent, perhaps, in pin-hole-work. 

With the influence of the stop upon exposure, 
there is no need to deal here. The meter takes 
cognizance of that. With very small stops, how- 
ever, in consequence of the difficulty to measure 
the diameter with the same proportional accuracy 
as one can measure a large opening, it is well 
always to make quite certain that the exposure 
is full enough. This is easily done, since the fact 
that a very small stop is being used shows that 
there is no urgent need on account of movement 
of the subject or some similar cause to cut down 
the exposure to the minimum. 

Stopping down, instead of increasing the size 
of the plate * 
single lens, actually decrease it. 


covered,” may, in the case of a 
If a diagram is 
drawn of such a lens with an object and its image, 
and then on this diagram stops of different sizes 
are drawn in, it will be seen that, whether the 
stop is in front of the lens or behind it, the effect 
of reducing its size will be to cut off some of the 
margins of the picture. It is true that in practice 
these margins, when they are included, are usually 
so poor in definition and so badly illuminated as 
to be of little use, and so the fact might go un- 
noticed. A fact it remains, however. 

The mention of margins badly illuminated 
brings up another of the effects of stopping down. 
If we look at the opening in the lens from the 
center of the plate and then from its corners, we 
shall see that, whereas from the center the open- 
ing appears circular, it loses its circular form and 
is much smaller in area as seen from the corners. 
It is clear from this alone that the edges of the 
plate are not so strongly illuminated as the cen- 


ter. The extent of the falling off in illumination 
with the lenses generally employed—that is to 
say, with those which include a comparatively 





large angle—is much greater than most people 
think. Stopping down does not remedy this, but 
it reduces the inequality. With very wide angles 
it is therefore advantageous to use a small stop, 
quite apart from the question of definition, as it 
helps to minimize that tendency to produce neg- 
atives that are thin towards their edges, which 
is the result of this falling off. 

One other result that may follow from stopping 
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down calls for mention. It is an alteration in the 
shape of the field. Curvature of the field is a de- 
fect, unavoidable in many patterns, and at times 
actually advantageous, although most would 
prefer to be without it. The effect of a curved 
field is that in order to get a row of objects sharp, 
the ends of the row must be nearer to the camera 
than the center; it must be a curved and not a 
straight row. In other words, the focus of the 


lens for marginal rays is shorter than it is for the 
central rays. The result of stopping down in 
such lenses often is that the focus for marginal 
rays is lengthened, so that by the use of a smaller 
stop the field is flattened. In copying-work, 
this effect is no doubt very useful, although it 
may not be recognized in the general improve- 
ment of the definition brought about by reducing 
the aperture.—Photography. 


Direct-Mail Methods for Photographers 


MICHAEL GROSS 


ITH chemicals, as well as other 
things photographic, emulating the 
example of the fabled cow that 
went as high as the moon and 
then over; and with rent and other 
expenses running a close second, it behooves 
the professional photographer to search for ways 
and means to increase his income so that it 
keeps pace, at least, with his outgo. Adver- 
tising for more business is the most obvious 
solution, but newspaper-space costs money, and 
printers swear that they are losing heavily on 
your order even when they charge four or five 
times as much for a thousand folders as they 
did a few years ago. 

Circularizing through the mails is the next 
thought that naturally suggests itself and, as 
a business-getter, this method has much to 
recommend it. First, it can be tried at very 
little cost; second, the returns are direct, and 
‘ach circular can be keyed easily to determine 
its pulling-power; third, direct-mail solicita- 
tion enables the photographer to make his 
appeal only to such people that he feels will 
make desirable customers. However, _ this 
method of advertising is virtually new in the 
profession, and, in the hope that a few words 
with regard to direct-mail work will prove of 
interest, the following mail-order schemes are 
here offered. Each method described has been 
used by the writer himself or by some photog- 
rapher of his acquaintance, and each method 
has been proved a success in the form it is here 





described. 

A successful way to make Uncle Sam’s post- 
men dig up photographic orders is the method 
used with great success by a local photographer. 
His assistant goes through the morning-papers 
and notes all the births that have occurred the 
previous day. These he enters in a diary for 
the following year, under the correct date, to- 


gether with the name of the baby and any 
other information that the newspaper-notice 
contains. A year later, on the first anniversary 
of each baby’s birthday, this photographer 
sends a beautifully engraved card to the mother 
of the infant, the name of the baby being en- 
grossed in by hand. The card reads as follows: 





CONGRATULATIONS 
ON BABY IRMA’S FIRST BIRTHDAY 


May we take the liberty to ask 
you to present to her the enclosed 
little token? It carries with it our 
good wishes for many happy re- 
turns of the day. 


BLANK & CO. 


P.S.—‘The blessed days of childhood pass, to 
come no more.” 

Why not a photograph of baby—as it looked on 
its first birthday? At our home-like studio—or in 
your own home. 











With this card goes a little toy, consisting 
of a miniature box-camera having a rubber- 
bulb attached. On pressing the bulb, the 
shutter opens and a little stuffed bird sticks 
its head out. The photographer’s advertise- 
ment is lettered on one side of the box and the 
entire toy is so well-gotten up that it is invari- 
ably kept and treasured. 

The effect of the receipt of this card and gift 
on the proud mother of one-year-old youngster 
is sure to be pleasing, for it not only makes her 
wonder how the photographer knew about her 
baby’s birthday—and feel grateful for his in- 
terest—but it makes her wish to show her ap- 
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preciation by having baby’s picture made. It 
will be noticed that there is no mention made 
of business in the message the card bears. The 
postscript is placed at the extreme bottom and 
in small type. It does not bluntly ask the mother 
to call and have a picture made as a return 
for the gift; but hints tactfully that the occa- 
sion of baby’s first birthday is a good one to 
have a photograph made. Such a postscript 
is a thousand-fold more effective to bring a 
woman to the studio than a bombastic circular 
telling how low the prices were as compared 
to the wonderful quality of the work done. 
This same photographer also clips notices of 
confirmations, graduations and engagements, 
and sends a tastefully designed card of congratu- 
lation, keeping his business as subdued as pos- 
When he does mention photography, he 
does so in a way that conveys the impression 
that photographs are the only appropriate 
means to preserve memories of the happy occa- 
sion, regardless of what photographer is selected 
to do the work. 

Another photographer has built up a good 
business by obtaining the names of people who 
have purchased an automobile. He _ sends 
them a letter in which he suggests that the 
first family-outing in the new car ought to be 
made a memorable one by having some photo- 
graphs made of the trip. Still another photog- 
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rapher obtains the names of people who are 
putting up homes in the suburbs near his studio. 
He sends them a letter mentioning how appro- 
priate it would be to have a few photographs 
made of the first house-warming party. 

One of the yearly duties of the writer and 
his business-partner was to visit—a few weeks 
before Christmas—two or three grocers in the 
neighborhood who catered chiefly to exclusive 
families: From these men we would obtain a 
list of such customers as had placed orders for 
a Christmas-tree. We always found it to be 
the best policy, in approaching a tradesman 
for information of this kind, to tell him frankly 
our business and that we desired to solicit 
orders, through the mail, for photographic 
work. We also made it plain that we were 
willing to reciprocate the favor, in a form of a 
commission on every photograph sold, or a few 
pictures of the man’s store free of charge. 

From the lists obtained, and from whatever 
information we could get regarding the size 
of each family—the more children the merrier— 
we culled one master-list which contained the 
names of the most likely prospects. We now 
had an engraved card designed. 

We spared no effort or expense to get this 
card to look as attractive and “classy” as pos- 
sible, for we knew that an ordinary circular or 
plainly printed announcement would not appeal 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


PRESERVE THE MEMORY OF A MERRY 
YULE-TIDE 


By having a photograph made of the 
Kiddies and Grown-ups gathered around 


THE FESTIVE CHRISTMAS- TREE 
Appointments invited 
BY DAY BY NIGHT 


Using Nature’s own light Using smokeless flash-light 


BLANK & CO. 


Address 











to the people we were trying to reach. The 
lettering was engraved in script, and printed 
in black on a four-inch-square, heavy cream- 
colored card. A sprig of holly, in green, was 
printed in the upper left-hand corner. 

In passing, it might be mentioned here, that 
of all the causes which prevent a mail-order 
proposition from being a success, the one of 
scrimping and trying to save a few cents on 
the material mailed out, heads the list. Photog- 
raphers who would not think to send out a 
salesman unless he was dressed spick and span, 
with clean collar, brushed suit and polished shoes, 
will mail out printed salesmen on the cheapest 
kind of paper, made up any way at all just so 
long as the printer does the work cheaply. In 
soliciting orders by mail it should be remembered 
that the printed matter sent out is the only evi- 
dence of the standard of the studio and its work. 

As soon as the cards were printed, they were 
inserted in heavy baronial envelopes of the 
same tint as the card-stock. Each envelope 
was then addressed by hand to the woman of 
the house, the return-card was written on the 
reverse flap; after which the envelopes were 
sealed and mailed, using two-cent stamps. We 
took care to time our mailing so that the letters 
would reach their destination in the eight- 
o’clock-at-night delivery. We calculated that 
if our letter arrived when the entire family was 
at home and feeling in good humor after a 
hearty dinner, it stood a better chance to bring 
back a favorable reply. The returns from our 
letters so timed, as against those mailed to 
reach our prospects in the morning, showed 
that our surmise was correct. 

We never sent out more than seventy-five 
ecards and rarely if ever got back less than 
thirty answers. This number was all that we 
could properly take care of and was enough 





to net us a handsome profit for our time, work 
and investment, due to the fact that we rarely 
made but one exposure of a family. There is 
a peculiar psychological effect—which no doubt 
other workers have noticed—in having a photog- 
rapher in the home. No sooner is one picture 
made, than some member of the family thinks 
of a different group or setting that would make 
a good picture and—snap!—goes another plate. 
Our usual exposures at each house consisted 
of a picture or two of the kiddies gathered 
around the tree—taken usually during the day— 
and then a flashlight of the family at the Christ- 
mas-dinner. 

As soon as the answers to our letters came in, 
they were entered in an appointment-book on 
the day and at the hour specified. If two ap- 
pointments conflicted, we sent a courteous note 
to the woman whose letter had come in last, 
regretting that the hour she mentioned was 
already taken and giving her the nearest time 
to it that we had open. As a rule, we found 
that the hour we could spare was just as ac- 
ceptable as the one our prospect stated. 

Two days before Christmas, the trees would 
begin to be put up and our work started, to 
culminate in a “wee sma’ hour” session on 
Christmas-day. On that day we would start 
out at nine in the morning and land back in 
the studio at about four the following morning, 
with three dozen exposed plates, and a “tum- 
myfull” of Christmas-delicacies, for we had to 
sample the hospitality at every house we visited. 

But in the three days that we were busy we 
made at the rate of five dollars an hour and 
sometimes more. In addition to the actual 
money that the proposition netted us, we formed 
a close acquaintance with the exclusive families 
in the section—a fact that resulted invariably 
in making steady customers of many of them. 

Our prices were a dollar per 5 x 7 print, 
mounted—remember, this was before the war 

-provided five prints were ordered. A_ flat 
charge of three dollars was made for the nega- 
tive if less than this quantity was ordered; 
but, as a rule, the orders were for a half-dozen 
or even more, depending on how many guests 
there were about the festive Christmas-board— 
usually each one wished a few prints. 

The methods here described give only a faint 
idea of the many opportunities that direct-mail 
photography has to offer. It seems to the 
writer that only the surface of this branch of the 
business has been scratched, and that a little 
study of conditions in any particular neighbor- 
hood will reveal many ways in which the mails 
can be utilized and made a potent factor in 
bringing increased photographic business. 
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Photographing Frost 


R. A. BUCHANAN, A. M. 


OW many amateur-photographers 
have considered the house-window 
as a basis for photographic en- 
deavor? I am not thinking of the 
4) window as a source of light, with 
the manipulation of that light to give various 
effects, artistic or otherwise, on the object to 
be photographed. I am thinking rather of the 
window itself as the object to be photographed. 
Have you made a photograph of a window, 
on a rainy day, and, forgetting everything else, 
focused on the window itself—focused on the 
wire-screen, outside, with the great raindrops 
zigzagging down the screen-mesh, and_ the 
globules of water collecting on the smooth 
surface of the glass itself until, of their own in- 
creasing weight, they wriggled to the sash 
below? Have you made such a picture, not 
forgetting to have outside yonder in the dis- 
tance tree or shrub or building in hazy outline? 
Well, if you have made such a picture you must 
have failed to send it to our photographic editors 
for I have not seen it in their magazines. 





The possibilities are endless, and the oppor- 
tunities for accepting those possibilities come 
often at the very time that we do not care to 
wander afield, on a wet day, as has just been 
suggested, or in the winter-time when the 
frost gathers on the window-pane. While 
admiring those frost-patterns have you thought 
to retain them on a photographic plate? Here 
is a subject fascinating beyond all conception, if 
you have not tried it, and absolutely unlimited 
in variety and possibilities. 

Why does not PHoto-Era have this as a subject 
for a monthly competition? From the pictures 
which I, a mere novice, have obtained, I fairly 
ache to see the results which might come from 
a masterhand. And here, too, is the study of 
art and science in delightful combination. The 
field is open, unexplored and inexhaustible in its 
resources. I may tell, briefly, how the accom- 
panying pictures were made. 

The principal factors are a suitable room 
background and lighting. If no suitable room 
or closet is available the bathroom is an admi- 
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rable substitute. One requires moisture in the 
room. Turn water into the tub or lavatory, 
then have the room heated sufficiently to dissolve 
all frost that may be on the window. I use an 
oil-heater for the purpose. When the window 
is clear of all frost, shut off the heat and then a 
real treat is in store 
for you watching the 
growth of the most 
delicate traceries, 
patterns of exquisite 
beauty wrought by 
some unseen hand, 
And if you have a 
good magnifying- 
glass, the process 
will be even more 
fascinating. 

In the early stages 
of the process, while 
the frost film is thin 
and transparent, the 
background is diffi- 
cult. It will have 
to be dark. Per- 
haps, some natural 
object outside can 
be utilized. This is 
a matter one will 
have to work out 
for oneself. The 
frost pattern, while 
wondrously beauti- 
fulin the early stages 
of its development, 
will not photograph 
so well because there 
is less depth to the 
frost-crystals, and it 
is difficult to photo- 
graph as well, on ac- 
count of the abso- 
lute necessity of a 
dark background to 
give contrast, and 
your print will be 
dark. But one of 
the advantages of a ao 
photographing 
frost-windows is that a negative may be just as 
correct a rendering as a positive. Print them 
both ways and take your choice. 

When the frost-coating has been built up to 
some thickness there is no longer transparency, 
and background is not so essential. Then one 
can move the camera about trying different angles 
until the lighting brings out the pattern. It is 
seldom that one will be able to photograph at 








right angles, In this you will have to be gov- 
erned entirely by the image on the ground-glass. 
Work for contrast, always. Select the portion 
you wish to include. It may be the whole win- 
dow; more likely only a small part. Wonderful 
effects may be had if you have direct sunlight 
on the window, but 
you will have to 
photograph at an 
angle and _ strong 
contrasts may be 
had as in No. 2 and 
No. 5. 

In equipment, 
this work requires 
perhaps something 
more than the or- 
dinary folding- 
camera. Seeing the 
image on the ground- 
glass is absolutely 
necessary and the 
“close-up” work re- 
quires a considerable 
length of bellows. 
I use a 5x7 camera 
with a long-exten- 
sion bellows and an 
anastigmat lens. 
The latter is not at 
all essential. I fre- 
quently use only the 
back-combination. 
This allows me to 
get back from the 
window. Any make 
of plate or film will 
do, for there are no 
color-values in this 
work. One will 
work for contrast, 
always using mostly 
hard grades of 
paper. And when 
one has photo- 
graphed the window 
to his heart’s con- 
tent, let him light 
the oil-heater and 
destroy all that beauty. One will hate to do it; 
but in half an hour’s time one will be able to 
begin on a new growth utterly different from the 
one that has been obliterated, but not one whit 
less beautiful. The variety is infinite. No two 
specimens are alike; but if one is of a scientific 
turn of mind, as well as artistic, he will discover 
several rather distinct types of patterns or 
growth. No. 3 is a very common type, and 
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beautiful as well. It should be studied with a 
magnifying-glass. No. 1 is an entirely different 


type. Notice here how everything is curve or 


circle or dot. 
There are a thousand things to see, to study, 


to photograph. And then if one wishes to in- 


crease his respect for 
the process of pho- 
tography, let him 
take the magnifying 
glass and examine 
the frost negatives 
by transmitted light 
and see the things 
that the negative 
has registered which 
cannot be detected 
with the naked eye. 

The scientific 
origin of these won- 
derful formations is 
difficult of explana- 
tion. Much has 
been written on the 
subject of crystalli- 
zation, and _frost- 
crystals come in for 
their share. One 
may find many 
treatises on the for- 
mation of crystals, 
but I have searched 
in vain for any word 
on the formation of 
intricate and beauti- 
ful floral designs to 
be seen upon the 
window-pane. It is, 
of course, common 
knowledge that the 
frost-crystal is hex- 
agonal and that the 
crystal grows into 
the form of a hollow 
hexagonal pyramid, 
also that the erystal- 
pyramid stands 
upon its apex, and 
from this apex grows upward and outward— 
always retaining its hexagonal form. The 
probable explanation of this form of growth 
is that, as soon as the first thin hexagonal prism 
forms upon its base, the sides of the prism 
begin to attract matter to themselves from the 
surrounding atmosphere, but the outer edges of 
the prism” being nearer the source of supply 
than the inner edges grow more rapidly, so that 
the hexagon becomes larger and larger and the 


SPECIMEN, NO. 4 


crystal assumes the well-known form of a hollow 


hexagonal pyramid resting upon its apex. 
Now this theory of the growth of the crystal 
may explain, at least partially, the formation 


of these intricate designs. 


To begin with, these 


designs always grow froma base. If the window- 
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pane, over its entire 
surface, is free of 
any foreign sub- 
stance which might 
form a base, then 
the design will have 
the window-sash for 
its base. Notice in 
No. 2 the sash, at 
the bottom of the 
picture, and then a 
mass of individual 
crystals without de- 
sign, spread out like 
soil from which 
plants are to grow. 
Now if conditions 
were just right, tem- 
perature, humidity. 
etc.. exactly the 
same on all parts of 
that mass, the entire 
window might be- 
come covered with 
frost without any 
design appearing. 
That sometimes oc- 
curs. But the 
moment local con- 
ditions are such as 
to influence one 
part of the mass 
more than another, 
that moment the 
theory of the growth 
of the crystal, as 
stated above, be- 
comes operative. 
A spike shoots out. 
That spike is a 
slender mass of 
crystals exceedingly 


delicate. A crystal on one side of the spike slips. 
(Remember that crystal is heavy end up.) It 
slips at the top and retains its hold at the bot- 


tom, or apex. 


Immediately, the outside of that 


crystal is nearer the source of supply than the 
inside and grows more rapidly until, like a tree 
branch, its own weight pulls it downward at the 
outer end and it assumes the curved form. Mul- 
tiply that process many times and you have 
branches springing out everywhere. Wherever 
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SPECIMEN, NO. 5 


a crystal slips or becomes dislodged, there a new 
growth will begin and the design will become more 
intricate. The designs are of an infinite va- 
rietv because conditions are scarcely ever the 
same. If conditions were always uniform, then 
theoretically at least—designs would be alike; 
but it would be only in theory, for if one of a 
thousand influences should cause the slightest 
movement in one of a million crystals, the de- 
signs would be entirely changed. We need 
never then expect to find two designs alike. 
Just as in the higher form of growth, we never 
find two leaves exactly alike, and in the still 
higher form we never find two human faces alike. 
It is easy to pick flaws in this theory. Why, 
for example, in No. 4 do.so many of the branches 
curve upward and never drop down at the outer 
end? Well; if the first crystal from the mother- 
stem dropped outward at the top, the outside 
as we have just seen, would grow more rapidly 
and the curve would naturally be upward. It 
would be only its own increasing weight that 
would take it downward, and conditions might 
easily be such as to counteract that downward 
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tendency, a current of air pressing upward, for 
example. The design, just mentioned, is an 
interesting one. In wiping off the glass, to allow 
a new design to form, some foreign substance was 
upon the cloth used, or two pieces of the sub- 
stance close together, and these made parallel 
lines on the glass. This formed a vertical base, 
and immediately the crystals began to fill the 
space between the lines (and notice that here 
where two bases attract about equally, the 
growth-lines are straight, not curved). From 
this filled-in base resembling a tree-trunk, the 
branches began to shoot. Truly, the formation 
of frost-crystals is a most fascinating nature- 
study. 


& 


Tuat which I understand by real art is the 
expression by man of his pleasure in labor. I do 
not believe he can be happy in his labor without 
expressing that happiness; and especially is this 
so when he is at work at anything in which he 
specially excels.—William Morris. 
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GUM-PRINT TOOLS 


W. R. BRADFORD 


Making the Still-Life Picture 


W. R. BRADFORD 


NE of the most interesting and, 
at the same time, most difficult 
things to do with the camera, is 
the making of still-life pictures. 
The chief causes of failure are to 
get too much in the composition, or to fail to 
consider the relation of one object to another. 
A tack-hammer and a vase of flowers; a wine- 
bottle, a watch and chain and a turnip: these 
combinations might be perfectly satisfactory 
from the technical standpoint, but would be 
flat failures as examples of what artistic still- 
life studies should be. 

A still-life picture should tell a story—or 
suggest something more than the mere visual 
presentation of the objects. Technique, alone, 
will not carry the picture; there must be some 
emotion carried to the beholder—something 








back of or in the picture that will stimulate the 
imagination to suggest a story-telling episode 





in connection with the study. These qualifica- 
tions are hard to attain and, as a matter of fact, 
are seldom acquired; nevertheless, these are 
the points to be borne in mind when making 
still-life studies. 

One sees few good paintings of still-life, and 
if we except the masterpieces in this line by the 
late W. M. Chase, it is hard to recall any of 
note. It would seem that the painter con- 
siders the color-scheme and the lighting-effect 
more than the story-telling interest; this we 
could compare with the speech of a master of 
words—large vocabulary, but nothing to say. 

The camera-worker, on the other hand, being 
limited to the narrow confines of rendition in 
monochrome, is forced to concentrate on sub- 
ject-matter, story-telling interest and, last but 
not least, composition. Just imagine some of the 
splendid still-life studies by William S. Davis— 
that have been reproduced in PHoto-Era from 
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time to time—being reproduced in corresponding 
quality, in an oil-painting; you will then have 
an idea of what a good still-life should be in 
that medium. 

Approaching the subject from the camera- 
standpoint, we have obstacles that do not con- 
front the painter, at all; depth of focus, false 
perspective and the villainous black-and-white 
plate which is completely colorblind, even the 
orthochromatic emulsion being but a makeshift 














light from a candle or a pocket electric torch 
on the subject; when you have found the point 
that suits you, place the flash apparatus at this 
point and turn on the lights (you want them 
burning to avoid harshness from your flash). 
If you want to work close with your light, to 
get deeper shadows, place a sheet or a piece of 
cheesecloth about eighteen inches before the 
flash; otherwise no diffuser will be needed. If 
you want “depth” in a background, have same 





“IN THE OLD DEACON’S STUDY” 


for this purpose. If we get far enough away 
with the lens to avoid foreshortening, and use 
Panchromatic plates, we can spite the “Jinx” 
that confronts us. 

Outside of holidays and Sundays, the aver- 
age worker is unable to practice his hobby— 


‘unless he adopts flashlight or Welsbach gas- 


light as an illuminant, which will do all that 
daylight will do, and more. If you will con- 
sider that light is light, regardless of its quality, 
you will be able to handle these illuminants with 
the same or superior results, to that of daylight. 

If you will use flashlight, compose your group 
or study and darken the room; now shine the 


W. R. BRADFORD 


far enough away to avoid reflecting light, which 
will bring out your background much lighter 
than you had planned. 

The picture, “Learning and Luxury,” had 
the background, a deep red Indian blanket, 
six feet to rear of the subject. The base was 
a buff cover-paper; the book supporting the 
match-holder was a peacock blue; the two end 
books of those standing were scarlet red, the 
center one being a medium blue-green. The 
flash was fired in a bag diffuser, placed five 
feet to the left, a bristol-board reflector was 
placed close on the right, to direct the light 
into the shadow-side of the books. The color- 
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corrections are about what the trained eye 
would see in this combination. The light from 
both flash and Welsbach mantle are virtually 
minus the blue rays, so we get color-correction. 

By referring to the exposure-data—elsewhere 
in these pages—you will see that the exposures 
by gaslight are in no way tiresome; as a matter 
of fact, virtually the same time would have to 
be given were one using subdued daylight and 
the heavy filter correction would demand. 














more pleasing, I think. Don’t get discouraged; 
you would be astonished were I to tell you how 
many of my still-life exposures were failures— 
members of my family comment sarcastically 
upon the large amount of broken glass in the 
ash-boxes; but as finely broken glass nega- 
tives “tell no tales,” no one is going to be the 
wiser, if I can help it. 

I hope that I have succeeded in imparting 
some of my enthusiasm for this most delightful 





DARKROOM-IDOLS 


We see many still-lifes of things to eat, or 
drink; the most probable reason of this is the 
pictorial quality of the vegetables or fruits, and 
the ease with which the various bottles and jugs 
lend themselves to effective composition. Still, 
with a little thought we can avoid this beaten 
track and, probably, increase the story-telling 
interest; note the picture: ‘‘In the Old Deacon’s 
Study.” One can almost see the type of man— 
depending, of course, on one’s acquaintance 
with deacons in general. 

Attempts to produce clever or startling ef- 
fects are, as a rule, unsatisfactory; stick to 


the unassuming subjects—you will find them 
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phase of camera-work. Of the pictures on my 
walls, I tire the least of the still-life studies; 
and I am sure that you will arrive at the same 
conclusion if you keep on making them. 

A word as to a developer for Panchromatic 
plates; The Eastman Kodak Company which 


makes the Wratten and Wainwright plate, 
recommends pyro. My own experience with 


this has not been as successful as I should like, 
for it has a tendency to block up the highlights. 
I get the results that please me most with Elon- 
Quinol. Burke and James make a time-ther- 
mometer to use with this developer and the 
results are all that the most exacting could ask 
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for. You are always assured of a fresh solu- 
tion of known strength, and that is imperative 
with these plates as inspection by a light of 
any value to the eyes causes fogging and failure. 
This part of the work is absurdly simple and 
leaves us nothing to worry about, but the other 
problems—technical and otherwise. 

The developing simplified, we are in the en- 
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viable position of the hod-carrier who was 
“building a church”: “°T is me that carries 
th’ bricks!—they can asily find min to lay 
thim!”’ 

There is a Still-Life competition to be held 
in Puoto-Era (entries close February 28, 1917) 
and I hope that this article may stimulate your 
efforts to win recognition in this event. 


Buying a Second-Hand Lens 


T. D. PERCIVAL 


HEN a lens is being bought for use 
it is often possible to effect con- 
} siderable economy by getting a 
second-hand one. With modern 





: 4 types, such as recent anastigmats, 
the saving is seldom very great, and it may 
actually be more economical to buy a new lens 
at full price directly from the maker so as to 
have his guaranty that the instrument is in 
perfect condition. But with the older types 


this is not likely to be so important, particularly 
when buying a long-focus lens for a compara- 
tively small plate. In such a case, there is no 
great advantage in getting an anastigmat at all, 
since the old lens on the small plate will do the 
work as well, as rapidly and, perhaps, at a tenth 
of the cost. To buy judiciously, one must be 
able to make a simple test or two, and must 
know what to look for. 

In the first place, the glasses must all be there. 
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It is best to turn up some cross section of the 
lens, such as is given in Abney’s “Instruction 
in Photography,” so as to know what to expect 
in number of glasses, approximate curvature 
and position. There have been cases in which a 
seller has replaced a missing glass by a circle of 
window glass from the local glazier; and one 
should know enough to detect this at once. 
When the presence of all the original glasses is 
assured, one should next see that they are in their 
correct position and then look to their condition 
generally. 


Straining a Lens 


An expression, which is often heard, is that of 
‘straining’ a lens. People talk of straining a 
lens by using one that is made for a quarter- 
plate on a half-plate; or by working at F/5 an 
instrument of which the largest aperture pro- 
vided by the maker is F/8. In the sense that 
we are striving to do more with the lens than it 
was designed to do, we are straining it; but the 
result of such straining will show only in the 
photographs obtained. The lens itself will be 
none the worse for it. 

In fact, a lens is one of the few appliances 
which are in no respect the worse for being used. 
No lens could be worn out with use; nor of two 
identical instruments would one which had been 
used to take a hundred or a hundred thousand 
photographs be worse than the other which had 
never been used at all. The lens mount might 
have got worn with handling, the cap might be 
lost, or the shutter worn out; but the lens itself 
should be unaffected. If an old lens is inferior to 
one fresh from the optician’s workshop, it is 
not because it has been used, but because it 
has not been properly kept. 

The greatest enemy of a lens is the cleaning 
it receives, from time to time; and when one sees 
a photographer treating the accurately curved 
and beautifully polished surface of a modern 
anastigmat as Sir Joseph Porter treated ‘the 
handle of the big front-door,”’ it is impossible not 
to reflect that he does not know the harm he is 
doing. Some lenses are injured by being dropped 
on the floor, or strained in packing, or in the 
attempt to unscrew them; but the great constant 
injury which lenses receive day in, day out, is 
due to the cleaning they get, much of which is 
not merely improperly done, but is avoidable. 

It is important to use a clean lens; but it is 
still more important not to clean it. The 


. 


explanation of this paradox is that a lens should 
be kept clean by being protected from dirt, not 
by having the dirt rubbed off it. 

In looking at an old lens with a view to pur- 
chasing it, the most important thing, therefore, 








after satisfying oneself that all the glasses are 
there and in place, is to see to what extent it has 
suffered by being cleaned. If a new lens of fine 
workmanship is examined, it will be seen that 
its surfaces have a deep black look, the sign of 
the highest polish—the exact opposite, in fact, 
to the appearance we get when the surface is 
roughened by breathing slightly on it. A lens 
which keeps that black polish unimpaired has 
not suffered from rough or excessive cleaning. 
The best place to look for such injury is in the 
center of the convex surfaces, particularly the 
front surface. Closely examined, this will often 
be seen to be covered with a host of fine scratches 
or at least to be perceptibly dulled. A lens in 
this condition will not give any worse definition 
than before, but the negatives obtained with it 
will not be so free of fog. It may not be a reason 
for not buying the lens, but it is a good reason 
for getting it at very much less than the list- 
price as given in the catalog. 


Change of Color in the Glass 


There is another respect in which lenses 
sometimes suffer from age, and that is in change 
in the glasses themselves. Some old lenses, 
which have been exposed freely to light for a 
very long while, will be found to have yellowed 
slightly. 

It has claimed, sometimes, for some 
ancient objective that it gave a_ particularly 
fine orthochromatic rendering, no doubt because 
one or more of its glasses served as a yellow 
Of course, if orthochromatic work is 
to be done, it is better to have a perfectly clear 
lens and to add to it a proper light-filter ad- 
justed to suit the plate and the subject, and not 
to rely on any accidental yellowing of the glass. 
In looking for this yellowing one should hold 
the lens a few inches from a of white 
paper, and the color of the paper as seen through 
the lens compared with its color as seen direct. 

It will not be right, however, to jump to the 
conclusion that the lens has altered because the 
paper shows a slight tint, as a good many modern 
lenses are made with optical glass which is not 
perfectly white, and when the combinations are 
thick ones, as is sometimes the case especially in 
large lenses, they look distinctly yellow. Any- 
thing more than a slight tint, especially in a 
very old lens, which was pretty sure to be made 
originally of a white glass, may, however, be 
put down to a change. The only inconvenience 
a yellowed lens is likely to entail is a lengthened 
exposure, so that if rapidity is not important 
this may be ignored. 

Some of the so-called Jena glasses, after they 
had been made up into lenses, were found not 
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to be very permanent. The air affected the 
surface, which soon became dull and the lens 
useless. Of course, as soon as this was discovered 
the use of such glass was either’ abandoned al- 
together, or was limited to those glasses which 
were cemented with Canada balsam between 
other glasses and so protected; but a few such 
glasses undoubtedly got on to the market. By 
this time they have probably deteriorated to 
such an extent that it is very unlikely they would 
be usable and the defective surface or surfaces 
should be seen at a glance. 


Cracked or Chipped Lenses 


Next to the injury inflicted by vigorous clean- 
ing, the most likely cause of detriment is a knock 
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or a blow, caused generally by dropping the lens. 
It may be that this will cause the glasses to 
crack, or a piece to chip off. Contrary to what 
might be supposed, such an injury is not in 
itself any great harm, except so far as the selling- 
power of the lens is concerned. One of the most 
useful Jenses the writer possesses is a large, old 
portrait-lens, which certainly works as well now 
as when it was made, in spite of the fact that 
there is a piece the size of a sixpence chipped off 
one of the glasses, the rough surface left being 
covered over with black varnish. A crack 
might similarly do no harm. 

But a crack or a chip, if not itself much 
detriment, is evidence that the lens has had a 
severe blow, just as a dent on the mount would 
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be; and it should be treated in the same way— 
that is to say, not as an injury in itself, but as 
a warning to the purchaser to look very carefully 
for any signs of other ill effects from the same 
blow. 

Such ill effects would be a real “‘strain,” not 
the kind of strain already referred to. Un- 
fortunately, it is not easy to see such effects in 
the lens itself. The glasses might be thrown into 
a state of stress, or they might be shifted one on 
the other, or perhaps thrown out of center as a 
whole. None of these changes might be notice- 
able in an examination of the lens, though their 
effects would be visible enough as soon as one 
came to try it. For this and for other reasons, 
therefore, no lens should be bought second-hand 
without making a test of it. 





Making a Simple Test. 

The ordinary trial of a lens by taking, say, a 
landscape-photograph with it, or exposing a 
plate on the first subject that happens to come in 
the way, is of no use at all for this purpose. The 
subject itself has near and distant objects in the 
center and at the edges of the picture, and how- 
ever good the lens, we cannot expect to get all 
these well defined at once with its full aperture. 
In fact, the better the lens the worse impression 
it might create on the mind of the photographer 
who has not had very much experience in ex- 
amining lenses, since the fine definition which it 
would give in one part would make poor definition 
elsewhere all the more conspicuous. 

A test-subject must be arranged, and the best 
for the purpose that is likely to be at hand is a 
flat wall with a wall-paper of fairly distinct 
pattern. The camera is set up opposite this, as 
far away as can be managed, provided the whole 
of the focusing-screen is covered with an image 
of the wall-paper; the camera is carefully 
leveled and arranged so that the front is parallel 
with the wall. Then, with the lens opened out 
to its full aperture, we can see at once, by focus- 
ing the wall-paper as sharply as possible, the 
character of definition which it will give, and 
form some opinion generally on its performance. 
By focusing first the center and then the edges 
we can see whether it has a curved field, and, if so, 
to what extent, and at the same time can see 
the nature of the marginal definition. 

A piece of card ruled with two sets of lines at 
right angles to each other may be attached to 
the wall so that its image comes at one corner 
of the screen. Then, by focusing first one set 
of lines and then those at right angles to them, 
we can form an idea as to the astigmatism present. 

Such a test may not seem so valuable as one 
made on one of the subjects for which the lens 








is to be used; but actually it is far and away 
more useful, and will tell the observer more of 
the way in which the lens will do its work than 
many trials on landscapes or buildings. The 
chief difficulty that will be encountered is to 
compare what the lens will do with what it 
should do. 


Differences between Lenses. 

The differences of lenses are differences of 
degree. Two lenses may both work at the same 
aperture, be of the same focus, and “cover” 
the same size of plate, but their behavior may 
be very different. One may cover the plate 
crisply to the extreme corners when tested on a 
flat subject; another may cover it just as well, 
but with a flat subject may need the corners to 
be focused separately from the center; a third 
may cover after a fashion, but with some falling- 
off. 

In order to tell what is good and what is bad 
needs some experience; but if the photographer 
already has a lens he knows to be a good one he 
can compare the one tested with it and so form 
some notion of its relative quality. 

In all such tests there are two things to re- 
member. One is that the test should be made 
with full aperture, except when a comparison is 
to be made with another lens, and then one test 
at least should be made with both at the same 
aperture. The other is that the relationship 
between focal length and the size of plate covered 
should be allowed for. A very poor twelve-inch 
lens at F/8 might cover a quarter-plate perfectly, 
whereas it would require a very high quality 
four and a half inch lens to cover the same size 
as well at the same aperture. 


Repolishing and Repairs Generally 


A word on another point may be added in con- 
clusion. It is not wise to get a lens which needs 
any optical repair, unless it is exceedingly cheap 
and of a type still made and sold by its maker. 
Otherwise, the cost of replacing one of the 
glasses would be quite prohibitive. Repolishing 
the glasses is also not a thing to be regarded as 
practicable. Now that lenses are made _ in 
quantity, the expense of dealing with a single 
one is out of all proportion to the cost of a new 
lens. At the present time with all the lens- 
makers working at high pressure on optical 
munitions, no work at all of this kind is likely to 
be obtainable. Unless, therefore, the lens it is 
proposed to buy will do the work required 
without further modification than the purchaser 
can himself carry out, such as blackening the 
mount, it is best to have nothing to do with it.— 

Photography. 
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EDITORIAL 








Photographers, Do Your Duty! 


S most photographers in every department 
A of activity are aware, the country is calling 
to the colors all photographic practitioners of 
marked technical ability and physical fitness. 
No distinction is made between professional and 
amateur, employee and employer, as long as 
he has practical experience of a character that 
can be put to immediate use in the field —obedient 
to the instructions of the Photographic Division 
of the U. S. Signal Corps, as explained in a com- 
munication from Major Kendall Banning, 
Signal Corps, U.S. R., in December Pnoto-Era. 
As the equipment of an official photographer 
in the army must of necessity be of a higher 
standard than that set by the photographic 
profession, men selected for service will be 
given military training in the special Signal 
Corps and instruction in military photography 
in the schools of aérial photography established 
for that purpose. Photographers who lack the 
necessary physical qualifications can render 
their country important service in other direc- 
tions. They can assist the government by 
enabling the Photographic Division of the 
Signal Corps to procure standard high-speed 
lenses having a working-aperture of F/3.5 to 
F/4.5, and of 81% to 20 inches in focal length— 
as explained fully in the preceding issue. 

Never in the history of this country have the 
camera-men been called upon to render so im- 
portant a service. That they will respond 
promptly and heartily, there is no doubt. Nor 
is this all. They are asked to use their in- 
fluence to persuade other craftsmen—possible 
slackers—to come to the aid of their country, 
at this critical time, and to do their bit in one 
way or another. Is it not a privilege of every 
true American to serve his country that has 
given him the blessings of liberty and opportunity 
unequaled in the history of the world? Not all 
the citizens of the forty-eight states composing 
the Union appreciate the grave peril that con- 
fronts this country, and that America is com- 
bating the most powerful military machine that 
has ever existed, and that only by united, ener- 
getic action of the entire country—by all Ameri- 
cans, irrespective of creed, party or affiliation, 
can the enemy be overcome. There must be no 
faltering, no indecision, no doubt in this supreme 


effort to defend and uphold the principles of 
democracy for which this country has fought 
successfully three great wars. Perhaps, the pho- 
tographers of America, who are in a position to 
render a special and invaluable service—a service 
which, if performed as it should, can and will 
may be the means to end this world-war. 
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Our Advertising-Policy for 1918 


OR the information of our new subscribers 

we are pleased to state that our advertising- 
policy will be conducted as heretofore, i.e., with 
unwavering loyalty to the best interests of our 
subscribers and _ advertisers. Advertisements 
intended to deceive or to defraud, will be rigidly 
excluded from the pages of this magazine. It 
is a source of satisfaction to every high-minded 
person to be able to contribute to the welfare 
of mankind; and the least that the publisher 
of a newspaper or a magazine can do is to pro- 
tect his readers against all fraudulent offers and 
schemes. This is what PHoto-Era aims to do. 


Photography vs. Perverted Art 


HE recent controversy, in the art-world, 

regarding the faults and merits of the 
standing bronze figure of Abraham Lincoln by 
the sculptor Barnard—duplicates of which are 
to be erected in London and Paris—has shown 
that honest photographs constitute not only an 
irrefragable proof, but a convincing argument 
against a scandalous interpretation by an unsym- 
pathetic artist. Those persons who pronounce 
Barnard’s repulsive caricature of America’s 
greatest president as typical of his strong and 
noble character were children less than seven 
years old at the time the president died! 
But photographs of Lincoln made by Brady, 
during the four years prior to his death, give the 
lie to sculptor Barnard’s weak and grotesque 
figure of a personality, which, according to the 
most reliable testimony, including photography, 
expressed intellectual and physical vigor and 
nobility of soul. It is not too much to say that 
without recourse to photographs from life, 
painters, sculptors and engravers can produce 
only an imaginary Lincoln—idealized or de- 
graded. Hence, the camera to the fore! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is } repayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 
TuHeEsE will continue to be featured in PHoto-Era 
competitions during 1917 and 1918, so as to afford more 
opportunities to our readers to win official recognition. 





Awards—Vacation-Pictures Competition 
Closed October 31, 1917 


First Prize: Lawrence Baker. 
Second Prize: Chas. M. Mansfield. 
Third Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 


Honorable Mention: R. W. Baker, E. C. Boehm, 
O. C. Dean, Louis A. Dyar, Bertran F. Hawley, 
Henry W. Jones, Franklin I. Jordan, F. W. Kent, 


Benjamin F. 
Sawyer. 


Lippman, Alexander Murray, W. C. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


**Flashlights.”” Closes December 31. 


1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
**Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
**Home-Portraits.”” Closes April 30. 


**Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.’ Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.’ Closes July 31. 
**Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
**Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
**Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Participants in Photo-Era Contests 


AccorpinG to Rule 5, a print that receives a prize 
or Honorable Mention becomes the property of PHoro- 
Era Macazine. However, this does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he shall have received official recog- 
nition. The matter has been treated editorially in 


April and August Puoto-Eras. 

Certificates, on parchment, signed by the Publisher, 
and suitable for framing, will be sent on request, and 
free of charge, to winners of prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion in PHoto-Era competitions. 
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REST AFTER A HARD DAY’S PADDLE 






LAWRENCE BAKER 


FIRST PRIZE—VACATION-PICTURES 


Still-Life—Advanced Competition 
Closes February 28, 1918 


Ow1nc to many requests received from our subscriber- 
friends we will hold a Still-Life Competition. It 
seems that some of our newer friends hold to the 
opinion that still-life pictures require little if any 
photographic skill or originality. To convince these, 
and others of our readers, that it is not as easy as it 
appears we hereby challenge them to prove their point 
by sending in to this competition the very best still-life 
pictures that they can produce. From the experience 
thus obtained, we believe that our “‘oh-that’s-easy” 
friends will be obliged to admit that still-life photog- 
raphy does require skill, originality and study. 

The excellent illustrated article, “Still-Life Photog- 
raphy,” by W. R. Bradford, in this issue, should be 
read carefully. In this—as in all the competitions of 
the past year—the aim should be to break away from 
time-worn themes. The overturned basket of fruit is 
too well known to require comment. Flower-studies 
have been done time and again. True, the beauty of 
the flowers has much to do with our acceptance of this 
hackneyed subject. Nevertheless, do not depend on 
the subject, but on your own originality to carry the 
day. In this connection turn to the frontispiece of 
the April, 1917, PHoro-Era and study the beauty and 
spirituality of ‘Silent Homage,” by Fannie T. Cassidy. 
Here we have a flower—an old subject to be sure; 
but witness that no vase is shown and that its absence 
suggests that the lily is in the open, lifting its head 
heavenward in pure and simple homage. The pres- 
ence of a vase would have changed the thought entirely, 
and we should have said, ‘‘Just another pretty flower- 
study.” Another striking still-life, “Repent at Lei- 








sure,” by Mrs. Cassidy, appeared in the May, 1917, 
Puoto-Era as first prize in the Miscellaneous Compe- 
tition. Owing to the presence of a moth at the base 
of the candle-stick we have a picture that teaches a 
moral lesson and is not merely a record-photograph 
of a candle-stick. The old, old story of the moth and 
the flame is known to every one. Despite those who 
know, the unequal struggle continues on through the 
years and young, self-confident moths flutter on their 
way into the flame. As of old, they fail to profit by 
the experience of those whose wings are now but black- 
ened stumps. Had Mrs. Cassidy not included the 
moth in the picture, we should have conceded that her 
effort was a fine record-photograph, and nothing more. 
These examples, I believe, should carry my point that 
originality is the key to success in still-life photography. 

The technical side of the subject under consideration 
should prove to be as attractive as the subject itself. 
In order to produce true values, it will be necessary to 
master the use of a suitable plate or film in connection 
with the proper ray-filter. Of course, some subjects 
will require no special technical treatment; but others 
will test your photographic skill to the uttermost. 
The matter of lighting is a study in itself. Some sub- 
jects cannot be made by flashlight; others require com- 
bined daylight and flashlight or gas and electric-light; 
and still others daylight only. The background should 
receive particular attention, as it is imperative that 
the eye should rest on the subject undisturbed by dis- 
tortion or incongruous objects behind it. It should be 
remembered that the surroundings must harmonize 
with the thought and subject. No matter how beau- 
tiful the idea may be, if an incongruous accessory is 
introduced, the finished result is valueless—the spell 
is broken. Avoid extremes of color-contrast. 





































Still-Life subjects are legion. Think of the hundreds 
of things used in your daily home and _ business-life. 
There are infinite possibilities in the selection and por- 
trayal of the tools used by the carpenter, plumber, 
painter, and mason. Among professional men, writers, 
artists, physicians, musicians and sculptors use the 
“*tools”’ of their trade just as truly and skilfully as the 
carpenter or plumber. The goal to be attained is to 
arrange these various “tools” so that they “live, 
move, and have their being” in a true, inspiring and 
beautiful thought. 

For a rough example suppose that on a table or desk 
we place the various “‘tools”’ of a writer, such as, pens, 
paper, ink, books of reference, etc. Then, in the im- 
mediate foreground let us place a self-addressed and 
post-marked large-size envelope opened at the top and 
with a folded manuscript lying beside it. Near or on 


this manuscript let us place a rejection-slip such as 
most editors enclose with rejected articles. 


To add 





TO BE AVOIDED—A THEME OF DOUBLE INTEREST 


dramatic interest, place half a bottle of milk and a 
few crackers in the background and some unpaid bills 
at one side. Let us call the picture, “‘The Rejected 
Manuscript.” No struggling author need be told 
what the milk and crackers represent nor the import 
of the unpaid bills. The heartache, suffering, doubt 
and discouragement that lie back of that rejected man- 
uscript are suggested convincingly and true to the ex- 
perience of many. As already stated, this is a very 
rough sketch; but possibly it will serve to suggest other 
and better subjects. 

Perhaps another way to arrive at something original 
would be to read the biography of some great man and 
to select from his life some dramatic episode that caused 
his failure or success. In many cases, it will be found 
that the right “properties” will portray the charac- 
teristics of the man in question and that they will 
show convincingly the event immediately preceding 
or following his failure or success. In most lives there 
is a brief time, before or after an event of importance, 
when a man is alone and when he values the things 
which are familiar and dear to him. To portray this 
dramatic moment by means of inanimate objects, is a 
test of artistry and photographic skill well worth the 
effort. Grateful themes may be found in the social life 
of a young woman. Returning home from a dancing- 
party, she will throw carelessly, on a chair, her gloves, 
fan and a bouquet—truly a combination filled with sug- 
gestion and worthy to be interpreted by a skilled and 
imaginative photo-pictorialist. 

Many humorous subjects may be attempted success- 
fully. In the ordinary course of domestic and business- 
life incidents occur that may be permanently recorded 
for the amusement of family and friends. The possi- 





bilities are endless and, without a doubt, hundreds of 





interesting photographs will pour in for this competi- 
tion. Do not wait for others, but begin at once to 
prepare a well-thought-out and original subject that 
will convince the beholder and, likewise, the jury. 


Proper Care of Pictures 


In view of the fact that many amateur and profes- 
sional photographers own beautiful paintings, water 
colors and prints, the following advice in The Picture 
& Art Trade & Gift Shop Journal is of interest and 
value. “Paintings, watercolors and prints show their 
brightest lustre and highest perfection at first produc- 
tion, for the nature of the materials used renders them 
more or less subject to decay. We are aware of how 
short a time the atmosphere and many injurious de- 
structive agents affect the surface of the picture. The 
progress is usually so gradual and the effects so uni- 
form that we consider the picture to be perfectly fresh 
and unchanged long after it has ceased to be so. Were 
a part of the surface to be freed of the cloud that 
has dulled its tones, we might by comparison perceive 
that a direful change had taken place. 

All persons undoubtedly desire to preserve their 
works of art, for their pecuniary worth, if for no other 
reason. We believe, therefore, that every one will be 
interested to learn how this may be done. What 
constitutes the proper care of pictures, must have been 
greatly misunderstood in times past, because so many 
works of the old masters are now seen in a condition 
little short of wreck and ruin. Greater experience 
has taught us a few lessons in this regard. 

Damp atmosphere is particularly injurious to pic- 
tures. The windows of a room in which pictures are 
hanging should never be opened on a damp, cloudy 
or foggy day. A fine picture should never be hung 
in a dark or poorly lighted room. Pictures must not 
be covered during the absence of the family. Exclud- 
ing the light is certain to dim all the bright, delicate 
colors and render them obscure. Light is the very 
life of color, and without light it perishes. It is ad- 
visable to cover pictures while sweeping and dusting. 
Chairs and tables are covered with care, whereas val- 
uable works are left without protection. Paintings 
are liable to obstruction from accumulated dust, dis- 
colorations of colors and varnishes, changes by chemi- 
cal action, cracking, decay of grounds, damp, mildew, 
foul air, smoke and coal gas. 

Their preservation depends chiefly on dry atmos- 
phere, exposure to light, absence of noxious exhala- 
tions and proper cleaning and varnishing. They 
should always be hermetically sealed under glass. By 
proper varnishing the cracking may be prevented. 
The glass and sealing will protect the painting from 
dirt, dust, damp, mildew and foul gases.” 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in Puoto-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted unless 
it is trustworthy in every respect. This should be of 
vital importance to all buyers of photographic material, 
amateur and professional. 


The Swing-Back and the Telephoto-Lens 


Tue worker who commences the use of the tele- 
photo-lens on architectural subjects will find that he 
must unlearn his rules about the use of his swing-back 
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or swing-front. In ordinary circumstances we have 
found that the quickest way to focus many architect- 
ural subjects—when using ordinary lenses—is_ to 
adjust the camera and swings until the vertical lines 
fall into line with pencil-lines ruled on the ground-glass. 
This method cannot be used with those subjects in 
which the parts originally vertical have been pushed 
out of the vertical by subsidences and the weight of 
vaulted roofs, unless, indeed, the aim is to show the 
building, or portion of the building, as originally con- 
structed—a method of procedure advocated in certain 
cases by a well-known architectural photographer. 
If the aim is purely architectural, this course may be 
quite satisfactory. However, if pictorial, we are 
inclined to think that it is better not to restore verti- 
cality in the photograph, remembering that Ruskin 
wrote: “‘A ruined building is a noble subject, just as 
far as man’s work has therein been subdued by Na- 
ture’s.”” In such cases we adjust the back of the camera 
to a vertical position by the use of levels. But when 
using telephoto-lenses this method is not feasible, as 
its adoption would produce very marked divergent 
distortion if the lens were pointing upwards. In fact, 
very considerable tipping up of the lens may be done 
without any distortion being apparent, the plate being 
kept at right angles to the axis of the lens. In such 
a case the adjustment of verticals to lines ruled on 
the ground-glass becomes the only practical method. 
As in many cases the telephoto-lens is used for detail 
work, such as a figure in its niche, the artistic point to 
which we have referred scarcely applies; in fact, an 
isolated detail would look curious if slightly inclined in 
its picture-space. However, the weathering of the 
stone—if an outside figure—will supply the touch of 
Nature’s subjugation.—British Journal of Photography. 








CHARLES M. MANSFIELD 
-VACATION-PICTURES 


Developer for Gray Bromide Prints 


REGARDING a suitable developer for gray bromide 
prints, F. H. B. S., in The Amateur Photographer, says 
that various modifications in the exposure and develop- 
ment of bromide prints have been recommended and 
tried from time to time with a view to obtaining that 
pleasing but frequently elusive soft gray effect which 
appears to be one of the exclusive monopolies of this 
“protean process.” He is strongly of opinion that 
there is no better developer for pictorial work of this 
character than amidol, and the following formula (al- 
though not altogether an entirely new one) should 
prove of more than passing value to any photographer 
who may be interested in this particular type of work: 


Amidol. . 10 grains 
Sodium sulphite 14 ounce 
Water... 10 ounces 


The developer should be made up freshly as required 
for use, and, providing the negative employed is a suit- 
able one for the purpose and the exposure is correctly 
judged, this solution will yield exquisite prints of a de- 
lightful silver-gray tone. 


Copying Half-Tone Illustrations 


Accorp1NG to a writer in The Amateur Photographer, 
a little-known method of eliminating the structure of 
the original half-tone illustration is to use a sheet of 
ground-glass of the finest description. It must be 
placed in contact with the sensitive plate with the 
ground side towards the lens of the camera when the 
plate is in position to make the exposure, and allow- 
ance must be made, when focusing, for the thickness 
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H. B. RUDOLPH 


THIRD PRIZE—VACATION-PICTURES 


of the ground-glass in front of the sensitive plate. A 
simple manner of accomplishing this is to rack the 
-amera out a fraction of an inch after sharply focusing 
the original to be copied, to make allowance for the 
difference in focus; or a more accurate method is to 
substitute a sheet of ground-glass (the exact thickness 
of the ground-glass in contact with the sensitive plate) 
in the focusing-screen with the ground surface out- 
wards or away from the lens of the camera. By this 
method no trace of dots should be discovered when 
copying, say, coarse newspaper-illustrations. When 
copying finer illustrations, the ground-glass in front 
of the plate should be used the other way around, 
using very thin cardboard or even paper when neces- 
sary to keep the ground-glass side from being abso- 
lutely in contact with the plate. For copying finer 
newspaper-illustrations, sheets of brown paper of 
various thicknesses should be cut the exact size of 
the plate, with a suitable opening (similar to a lantern- 
slide mask) for interposing between the sensitive 
surface of the plate and the ground-side surface. 


Blue Spots in Sepia-Toning 


In studios where large batches of sepia bromides 
are turned out there is generally something going 
amiss to worry the printer and hinder the day’s pro- 
gramme. With most accidents, so often inquired 
about, this article is not intended to deal, but is 
written to assist those who have been baffled by that 
bugbear of toning, blue spots. This is sometimes 
put down to imperfect fixation, and the use of a 
stronger bath or a second fixing is tried. Sometimes 
this seems to effect a cure, sometimes it seems a sheer 
waste of hypo. ‘“Cykologists’” say these spots are 





~aused by cooking in the hypo-alum hot bath, due 
to air-bells or contact with the basin. Where this 
is the cause, the remedy is obvious, but there are 
vases where all the turning in the world will not pre- 
vent a batch from coming out with a few “beauties.” 
Perhaps an acid fixer is tried. This may be a lucky 
move, or it may be useless. Then alum is discarded 
in favor of formalin, and though it is advisable when 
using the sulphide toning-method, it is not likely to 
be of use when using the hot method. 

When blue spots persist, after trying the foregoing 
cures, it is long odds, if not a certainty, that they are 
being caused by air (plus developer) acting on the 
emulsion, before the fixer has completed its functions. 

For instance, a print made on paper that persists 
in curling, when developed, will probably have some 
small portion sticking out of the solution, now and 
then, and though the assistant contrives to produce 
a good black-and-white print, that will tone part 
brown and part blue. More often a print pushed 
under hypo and left for a minute or two floats up 
again, and part of the emulsion is in contact with the 
air before the developer is fully neutralized. This 
print may be fixed “to death” afterwards, and appear 
quite clean, but the mischief will be apparent on 
toning. When a large batch is being fixed, no matter 
how much hypo is used, or at what temperature or 
strength, it is possible for bubbles to remain against 
a film long enough to leave a latent mark (with regard 
to temperature, however, a very cold solution holds 
the air most) unless each print is well rinsed before 
immersing and kept moving for the first few minutes 
at least. If the turning-over is left till the lot is 


developed, no amount of hypo can prevent possible 
stains.—British Journal of Photography. 
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Ultra-Violet Radiation 


A sHort editorial in The Amateur Photographer 
refers to the progress made in ultra-violet radiation. 

““A good deal of work has been proceeding during 
recent months on sources of ultra-violet radiation. In 
photo-therapeutics an arc-lamp is now being used 
which consists of a positive pole of tungsten—either 
the oxide or the powdered metallic tungsten—and a 
negative of cored carbon. This is found to generate a 
very large amount of ultra-violet. Many questions 
also have been asked lately about what are known as 
“*S” rays, or the Simpson light. This is simply the 
light of an arc-lamp the electrodes of which are com- 
posed of a mixture of certain metallic ores; the chief 
constituent is wolfram, a tungstate of iron and man- 
ganese. The arc gives a most dazzling illumination, 
as we have had occasion to witness, and the radiation 
has been found to be more powerful in ultra-violet 
than that of other metals which are known to be good 
sources of ultra-violet, such as aluminium, zinc, and 
cadmium. It contains also rays of shorter wave- 
length than does the light from a carbon-are, so that 
it is really ultra-violet light with the addition of visible. 
These sources of radiation are being widely used in 
photo-therapy, but that at present is their only applica- 
tion so far as we are aware. They have, nevertheless, 
an interest for all students of light-problems.”’ 





For Bromide Printers 


In view of the fact that many amateurs cannot 
boast of a large and commodius darkroom the follow- 
ing suggestion by R. M. F. in The Amateur Photographer 
is of value. “It frequently happens when printing 
on bromide or gaslight-paper that a negative acci- 
dentally gets spotted, wetted, or fingered with solu- 
tion, and especially when darkroom accommodation 
is limited and negatives cannot be kept well away 
from the solutions. These defects are very difficult 
if not impossible to remove, and ruin the negative. 
It will be found a good plan when printing from a 
number of negatives to expose all the paper, and then 
put the exposed sheets of paper very carefully away 
in a packet or drawer, and develop the w hole batch 
at once, thus doing away with any possibility of the 
danger referred to above. If the exposure is known 
for each negative, as it will be by a methodical worker, 
this is by far the best method, and when a large num- 
ber of prints are being made, saves very considerably 
in the matter of speed. Several prints may be devel- 
oped together, using plenty of solution, thus making 
a further saving in time. Gaslight-papers may also 
be manipulated in the same way with equal success.” 


Reversed Negatives or Positives by Ammonium 
Persulphate 


A new method to obtain a reversed negative by 
using ammonium persulphate is given by W. N. L. D. 
in The Amateur Photographer. “A thinly-coated slow 
plate—such as a lantern-plate—is placed in contact 
with a negative in the usual manner in a printing- 
frame, and a very full exposure given; the plate is 


then developed with a clean-working developer such 
as glycin, and the development should be continued 
until the shadows (the blackest parts of the picture) 
appear absolutely black on the glass-side of the plate 
—the time of development may take quite six times 
as long as when developing ordinary transparencies. 
As soon as the plate has been sufficiently developed, 
it is washed and placed in a 2 per-cent. solution of 
ammonium persulphate until the entire silver-image 
is removed; it is then washed thoroughly and devel- 
oped again—in weak daylight or artificial light—with 
any clean-working developer containing, say, half a 
grain of bromide per ounce—and as soon as it is 
developed sufficiently as a reversed negative, it is 
washed, fixed, and washed and dried thoroughly. 
The action of the persulphate after the first develop- 
ment must be as complete as possible, otherwise a 
satisfactory result will not be obtained, through a 
‘veil’ forming all over the negative. It will be 
noted that the foregoing process produces a negative 
from a negative, and likewise a positive from a posi- 
tive, and when it is required to produce the latter on 
paper, all that is necessary is to substitute bromide- 
paper for the plate in the camera or printing-frame, 
and thus obtain direct positives, but reversed from 
right to left, from photographs, engravings, lantern- 
slides, etc. The procedure to obtain direct positives, 
enlarged or otherwise in the camera, is the same as 
given above—the whole secret of success being a 
full exposure and development. The process has a 
peculiar advantage of rendering lines in the same 
degrees of black and gray, which is important when 
reproducing engravings.” 


Silhouette-Photographs 


THESE interesting novelties are not difficult to make 
if due care is exercised in posing the sitter, writes 
H. J. R. in The Amateur Photographer. The writer 
used to work in a ground-floor room at the back of 
the house, having a fairly low window, before which a 
chair was placed for the sitter. A white sheet was 
stretched across the window, and illuminated from 
behind by means of magnesium-ribbon, the operation 
being conducted at night, owing to the variation in 
intensity of daylight, according to climatic conditions. 
The magnesium should be moved about slowly a short 
distance behind the screen by an assistant. The best 
results were obtained by giving a short exposure, using 
a small stop and a fairly rapid, backed plate. Devel- 
opment should be conducted with a view to getting 
a harsh black-and-white contrast, and prints made 
upon gaslight-paper. A perfectly true profile is not 
required in a silhouette, but the head should be turned 
slightly to secure the eyelashes. Of course, it would 
never do to burn magnesium-ribbon in the back garden 
at night, nowadays, or all the police in the neighbor- 
hood would be around to see who was signalling to 
zeppelins. Accordingly, the writer has since modified 
the above process slightly, using a room divided from 
another by means of folding doors, across which the 
sheet is fixed. The room in which the camera and 
sitter are placed should be darkened so that all the 
light comes from behind the sheet. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 


Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoTo- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 

fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 

print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards— Beginners’ Competition 


First Prize: James Allan. 

Second Prise: M.S. Munro. 

Third Prize: V. Radcliffe. 

Honorable Mention: Matti Antila, R. W. Baker, 
—. W. French, Joseph Kraysler, Sodo Nakamura, 
Geo. P. Russell, J. L. Williams. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Henry L. Osborn, A. C. Shel- 
don, Kenneth D. Smith, Rudolph A. Weiss. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little.chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the Pooto-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Making Self-Portraits 


Permit me to give you my plan for self-portraits. 
I did not want to take the trouble to make any special 
arrangements for it, so I merely tied a string to a piece 
of cloth and hung the cloth over the lens of the camera 
and led the string out to where I wished to pose and 
then opened the shutter. I then took my position and 
““composed”’ myself and pulled the cloth off the lens. 
When I considered the exposure finished, I ran directly 
to the camera and covered the lens with my hand. 

Once I ran up on one side and got a very good 
picture of the chair that I had just left. 

I used a stop small enough so that the exposure was 
about six seconds. 


Wiiuram H. Bracar. 
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JAMES ALLAN 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Getting a Better Lens 


Ir is said that the man who is never completely 
satisfied is the man who succeeds. This does not imply 
that a man should be a chronic “ grouch,” but rather 
that he should be always eager to take the next step 
in advance. This spirit of “‘divine discontent” is 
what makes the difference between failure and success 
in life and in photography as well. We all know the 
press - the - button - and-let-the-other-fellow-do-the-rest 
amateur. To him, any suggestion to improve his 
equipment is of no interest. Unless the desire to ad- 
vance comes from within, it can seldom be injected 
from without. On the other hand, the worth-while 
‘amerist is ever alert and whenever time and finances 
permit, he seeks to improve his knowledge and also 
his equipment. 

We assume that every reader of PHoro-Era is 
eager to advance. The first step, photographically, in 
each individual case is to obtain the best-possible 
lens-equipment. Present owners of two-dollar box- 
cameras fitted with meniscus or meniscus achromatic 
lenses should look forward to the acquisition of a 
camera fitted with a rapid rectilinear and those that 
have rapid rectilinear equipments should plan to 
obtain an anastigmat lens. True enough, these steps 
in advance cannot always be made as soon as the 
camerist hopes; but the point remains—to keep looking 
ahead and to plan for the day when anticipation be- 
comes a reality. 

It is not always necessary that a new equipment be 





obtained since rapid rectilinear or anastigmat lenses 
may now be fitted to nearly all cameras. Owners of 
cameras fitted with rapid rectilinear lenses may readily 
make the change to an anastigmat lens at virtually 
little expense for fitting. To-day there are many ex- 
cellent rapid rectilinear and anastigmat lenses at very 
moderate prices. Those who can afford the more 
expensive types may select their lenses from several 
makes of international reputation. A safe rule to 
follow is to buy the best lens that you can afford. 
However, remember that an expensive lens does not 
ensure good pictures—it is the skill with which the 
moderate-priced or expensive lens is used that is the 
deciding factor. Fine “tools” aid the capable worker, 
but they do not increase the fame of the incompetent 
snapshooter. 

In deciding to buy a new and better lens, it is well to 
go over the matter very thoroughly. Most amateurs 
must confine themselves to one lens and for that 
reason a very careful selection should be made. The 
first thing to be done is to specify the work that you 
expect the new lens to do that was not done by the old 
lens. The second matter of importance is to find a 
standard lens that will do the work required and yet 
remain within the price you can afford to pay. The 
third and most important point to be determined is 
whether or not the new lens can be fitted to your 
camera or to the one you may wish to buy later. It 
has been my experience that some amateurs order a 
lens for a camera whose front board or bellows-extension 
cannot accommodate the lens obtained. Careful at- 
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tention to these suggestions should result in complete 
satisfaction; but in the event of poor results, look to 
yourself first and then to the lens. Modern lens- 
making is no longer a hit-or-miss attempt—it is now a 
highly standardized product. In view of the thou- 
sands of lenses sold, there are amazingly few that are 
below the standard, and this fact should be remembered 
when corresponding with manufacturers or dealers. 

Getting a better lens is at once a delight and a source 
of perplexity. Those who obtain their first anastig- 
mat have reason to rejoice; but at the same time, they 
should decide at the outset to master every detail of 
manipulation, otherwise the new lens will prove to be 
a thorn in the side of photographic happiness. If 
possible obtain one or more good books on the subject 
of lenses. Much valuable and helpful information 
may be had from the lens-catalog issued regularly free 
of charge, by the manufacturers. In short, to enjoy 
your new lens and to make true photographic progress, 
read and then apply what you have read. 


A. . B. 


For the Portrait-Photographer 


WHEN an operator starts making very large heads 
direct he is likely to fall into the error of using a lens of 
too short a focus. He finds that as fast as he gets one 
feature in focus another goes out of focus, and no com- 
promise is possible except to produce a fuzzy negative 
which is sharp nowhere. He learns after a few failures, 
however, that a long-focus lens is absolutely necessary 
for this class of work if he wants definition and absence 
of distortion. Another frequent error in making large 
heads is under-exposure. This causes the harshness 
which is so fatal to good results. It makes slight blem- 
ishes or freckles too assertive, and prevents the shad- 
ows from being luminous. To obtain softness and gra- 
dation in the flesh, the exposure must be full, and 
development must not be prolonged or forced. It is a 
wise precaution to keep the developer weak in pyro. 

P. P. in The Amateur Photographer. 


Intensifying Negatives 


A NEw, practical and excellent method of intensify- 
ing negatives is described by David Ireland, in a recent 
issue of the Amateur Photographer: 

Mercurial intensification has always been regarded 
as a somewhat risky undertaking, to be undertaken with 
diffidence and even reluctance in the case of negatives 
of especial value. Apart from the by no means remote 
possibility of a resulting plentiful crop of pinholes, or 
of reticulation of the film, intensification with mercury 
—possesses the disadvantage of being a two-stage 
process—first bleaching, then blackening, so that it is 
impossible to regulate with accuracy the final degree 
of density. The chromium method has the same draw- 
back, and is also apt to produce a clogged-up effect. 

We shall therefore find it advantageous to discard 
these modes, adopting one in which the increase of 
density commences almost immediately on immersion, 
the operation being brought to a conclusion at any 
desired stage by. the removal of the negative, which 
then requires only a brief washing. A by no means 
negligible advantage of this single-stage plan is that 
the negative may from time to time be removed, and, 
after a slight rinse, placed wet in the carrier of the en- 
larging-lantern, and the strength,of the image judged 
visually on the-easel, or a trial-print made. Should it 
be found that a still greater increase of density is re- 
quired, it only remains to replace the negative in the 





intensifying-solution. Apart from the convenience of 
thus being able to control the strength of the negative, 
the results will be found much more satisfactory than 
when mercury or chromium isemployed. This method 
strengthens the negative not only by building up the 
deposit, but by a gradual alteration its color through 
a range of warm blacks which pass into a series of 
browns, the negative thus becoming of increasing actinic 
opacity. 

The intensifier is prepared by dissolving 


Copper sulphate... . . ' 20 gr. 
Pot. ferricyanide. . . . 10 gr. 
WO sacs. 5 02. 


A precipitate is formed, which disappears on the ad- 

dition of 
Ammonium carbonate... .. . “fs 250 gr. 

The solution will keep indefinitely in a well-corked 
bottle. 

The negative, previously soaked for a few minutes in 
water, is placed in a tray, and covered with the solu- 
tion, and examined at frequent intervals. When the 
required density has been reached, ten minutes’ wash- 
ing in running water is given. 

I am of opinion that this mode of intensification 
will be found useful, not only in the case of negatives 
which through faults of exposure or development re- 
quire their density increased, but I am inclined to think 
that negatives of better quality are obtained by stop- 
ping development before full printing-strength has been 
reached, fixing, washing, and then intensifying in the 
manner described. No inconsiderable advantage lies 
in the convenience of deciding the exact degree of den- 
sity in open artificial or daylight instead of in the dark- 
room while the plate is still in an unfixed condition. 

The acid amidol developer, which does not readily 
give harsh results, and produces a deposit of beautiful 
transparency, is eminently suitable for use in this 
connection, and it will be well worth the time and 
attention of the photographer. 


Figure-Composition in Landscape 


PROSPECTIVE pictorialists desirous to improve their 
picture-making abilities with reference to a standard 
work on figure-composition are advised to consult the 
volume on this subject by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen). This is a de luxe publication, 73 x 103 inches in 
size, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper, gold 
top and sides, and illustrated with over 150 halftones 
(from celebrated paintings and appropriate photo- 
graphs by well-known pictorialists) and diagrams. 
This superb volume is from the pen of one of the fore- 
most living art-critics, and is designed to guide amateur 
photographers to successful efforts in composition of 
landscapes with and without figures. The work was 
published, originally, at $3.00, but PHoto-Era pro- 
cured 150 volumes at a special price, and will sell them 
to its readers at $1.50 a copy, sent by express, collect, 
or by parcel-post (consignee’s risk), postage according 
to zone. Each copy, in a neat cardboard box, ready 
for shipment, weighs 33 ounces. 


Pyro-Solutions 


Witu the reduction of temperature which is now 
upon us it is desirable to see that all our solutions are 
up to working-strength, so that no unnecessary pro- 
longation of their action is necessary. Having this 
in mind, we wish to draw particular attention to 
stock-solutions containing pyro. It is popularly be- 
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lieved that, when a pyro-solution contains an ade- 
quate amount of preservative (usually in the form of 
sulphite of soda), it will keep indefinitely if in a more 
or less acid condition. This is not altogether true, 
as it will be found that, in spite of all preservatives, 
a pyro-solution which has been made up a couple of 
months is very inferior in developing-action to one 
freshly made, and particularly to one in which the 
“dry pyro” has been dissolved immediately before 
use. The maximum keeping-powers are to be ob- 
tained by using well-boiled water, keeping the solu- 
tion in small bottles filled up to the cork and waxed 
over. A little metabisulphite of potash or sulphurous 
acid should always be added to the sulphite before 
dissolving the pyro. We have not put the matter 
to a careful test, but others’ experience has been that 
the maximum developing-power is to be obtained 
from a quite fresh solution of re-sublimed pyrogallol 
in preference to the crystalline form.—British Journal 
of Photography. 


An Economical Pyro-soda Developer 


Tue following developer, mentioned by P. J. L. in 
The Amateur Photographer, proves to be an excellent 
developer for both plates and films, and keeps in- 
definitely if well corked up. The formula given below 

































M. S. MUNRO 


will be found sufficient for a year, if as many as half 
a dozen plates were developed a week :— 


A.—Pyrogallic acid. 1 oz. 
Bromide of ammonium... . . } OZ. 
Metabisulphite of potash. } OZ. 
a 16 oz. 


Dissolve the last two in water, and then add the pyro- 

gallic acid. 

B.—Carbonate of soda (washing-soda)... 2 parts. 
Sulphite of soda. 1 part. 


The carbonate of soda should be in crystals, and 
enough to cover the bottom of a fairly large bottle, 
and then filled to the brim. For use, take 1 drachm 
of A to 2 oz. of water, and then add 2 drachms of B; 
this, when mixed, will only keep for several minutes, 
fresh solution being required for each plate. If the 
image does not appear in thirty seconds, keep adding 
more of B; if, on the other hand, it appears too quickly, 
dilute with water, and add more of A. At the first 
appearance of the image the plate should be trans- 
ferred to a bath containing water—the plate being 
saturated in developer will continue to develop until 
the image can be clearly seen—and then transferred 
back to the developer until the required density is 
obtained. This developer stains the fingers, but 
produces negatives yielding good-quality prints. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


J. V. H—The yellowish color of your prints is 
due to the fact that the exposure was not quite 
long enough. Evidently the image did not appear 
very rapidly, and the prints were left in the developer 
longer than they should have been in order to de- 
velop the image, with the result that they were forced 
in development and the moment that they were 


r wat 


“say MOO”! 


developer and placed in the acid Hypo. You must 
remember that after the developer has been used 
for a few moments it becomes yellow in color and 
in consequence any yellow stain on the print will 
not show in the developer. However, even if the 
developer is almost coffee-color, there should be no 
stain on the prints, provided they are not left too 
long in the developer, in other words, if they are 
not subjected to forced development. Our sugges- 
tion to you would be to obtain from your dealer 
copies of the Velox book, Cyko Manual and any 
other folders devoted to handling developing-papers. 
We believe that by devoting one evening to their 
careful reading you will have little trouble. 

M. S.—With regard to using your F/6.3 lens in 
the back of the lens-board, this has been done 
in many cases to obtain the very results which you 
mention. However, we do not advise using a lens 
in this manner permanently, because, unless there 
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placed in the Hypo a yellowish stain covered the 
surface. In addition to this we call your attention 
to the necessity to use acid Hypo in order to stop 
development immediately and to help keep the prints 
clear. In your letter you state that you are using 
Ingento Developing-Tablets and common bulk Hypo. 
The tablets we have used with great success, and 
we can vouch for their efficiency, but common bulk 
Hypo, without an acidifier, cannot be depended 
upon. Our suggestion to you would be to give suf- 
ficient exposure so that the image of the print will 
appear rapidly—but not too fast—when the print 
is placed in the developer. The image should then 
be clear black and white when removed from the 





is sufficient room the lens cannot be brought close 
enough to the plate for sharp focusing. We have 
seen this attempted many times successfully, but 
on other occasions we have found that in racking 
the lens back it would hit or interfere with the opera- 
tion of the mirror, and that it would either damage 
the mirror or scratch the lens. Therefore, we would 
advise that you obtain a lens which could be used 
in the regular manner. The general rule with regard 
to lenses on reflecting-camera is that it is always 
best to have one in focal length well over the diagonal 
of the plate. This enables you to obtain the best 
drawing and perspective and at the same time free- 
dom from trouble with the mirror. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


W. W. Your other picture, representing boys build- 
ing a raft on a pond, is an excellent interpretation of 
summer, but the composition is defective, as the series 
of rocks which form a sort of bridge at the lower right- 
hand corner are too strongly lighted to harmonize with 
the picture. The two boys on the improvised raft are 
in dark clothing, whereas the shirt of the boy in the 
foreground is very white and there are other white and 
distracting objects near-by. Thus there is a lack of 
unity and harmony. Besides, the water-line, about 
100 feet behind the boys, is decidedly out of level. 
This can be obviated by a little trimming of the en- 
larged print. 

G. C. R. Your picture of two children, ‘Help 
Yourself!"’ is praiseworthy, but, unfortunately, it is 
defective technically. The legs of the little ones are as 
black as those of colored children, and there are many 
disfiguring black specks, due to transparent spots in 
the negative. The unshapely white ribbon on the little 
girl’s head should be obliterated. 

M. A.—Your genre is very successful, barring the 
bulging left cheek of the girl; the light falling bril- 
liantly on her head; the unequal lighting on the left 
arm, and the glaring white of her costume. The 
entire picture requires a deeper tone consistent with 
the face, hair and arm of the figure. 

G. P. R.—Your group received H. M. because of 
the beautiful color and tone of the picture, also the 
beautiful tone-values in the faces, hair and costumes. 
Unfortunately, the water-level is slanting, showing 
that the water is running either up or down hill. This 
might have been obviated in the trimming. This 
matter has been referred to in PHoto-Era so many 
times, that it has met your attention. 

J. L. W.—Your pictorial theme in “‘The Amateur 
Photographer” is commendable, but it is badly carried 
out. Nature abhors a vacuum and, likewise, a bright. 
white costume without any tonal value in a dark land- 
scape. Was it absolutely necessary that the children 
be arrayed in glaring-white dress They simply dis- 
figure the beautiful landscape. There was no at- 
tempt at color-value, simply because you did not use 
the right plate or a color-screen. Please imagine the 
children dressed in dark quiet colors, and in harmony 
with the setting. 

A. C. S.—The trouble with your print of a child and 
flower is that it has no color-value. There is also too 
much contrast—the background being too black and 
the dress of the child, in some parts, too white. Also, 
the right hand is so dark as to be hardly discernible. 
You should have used a color-screen and a longer ex- 
posure, together with careful development and a differ- 
ent printing-medium. Your theme is a commendable 
one but has not been carried out with artistic success. 

R. A. W.—Your picture is very interesting and a 
promising subject. Unfortunately, the figure is not 
sufficiently emphasized. It is almost lost in the pict- 
ure. Besides, the picture is divided in nearly half by 
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the foreground and the woods. It would have been 
better if either the former or the latter had been 
trimmed so as to yield an unequal division of the pict- 
ure-area. 

A. K.—A very lugubrious and mournful portrait! 
What has happened to the poor girl? She must have 
lost her last friend, unless she is suffering from some 
serious physical malady. We certainly hope that you 
do not consider this a characteristic likeness of the 
young woman—no offense, of course. If you are a pro- 
fessional, you certainly cannot make customers by 
producing portraits such as this, unless it is intended 
to be an artistic interpretation of a theme that you have 
in mind. 

K. D. $.—The fault with your picture of a flower is 
that it lacks color-values. The background is dis- 
figured by distorted detail. This has often been men- 
tioned in Puoto-Era editorially, but apparently has 
not yet met youreye. The young lady, evidently pretty 
and of pleasing personality, does not appear to the best 
advantage. She is probably not aware that her coif- 
fure is inartistic, although it may be the last cry in 
hair-decoration. The white parts of her costume, in- 
cluding the broad band on her sleeve, are out of keeping 
with the low tone of the picture. The use of a color- 
screen, a longer exposure, careful development and a 
different printing-medium would have improved your 
picture considerably. 

M. A. B.—Your attempt at a still-life is not very 
successful. You have altogether too many and 
multifarious objects, and the motive lacks sincerity. 
What connection or association has fruit (apples, 
pears, and grapes) with an open box of safety-matches, 
a plaster (or marble) statuette of Psyche and a closed 
book? Whatever your motive in assembling so many 
and widely different objects is not apparent. A 
pleasing arrangement of the fruit alone would have 
been sufficient. Or the book and the box of matches, 
with the addition of an extinguished candle, might 
have formed a group filled with suggestion. 

E. H. K.—The well-worn subject of children in their 
night-clothes ascending the staircase on their way to 
bed is not convincing. They are very quiet about it, 
because they are posing. Ordinarily, there is an ex- 
cited rush or, at least, some activity when this scene is 
observed, and without any thought of the camera 
coming into play. The arrangement and lighting 
is admirable, and with a little action, as suggested, 
would have spelled pictorial success. 

K. H. E.—The landscape is technically perfect but 
absolutely flat, because the sun appears to be over- 
head instead of low in the sky, so as to cause shadows 
and give character to the picture. The sky is virtually 
bald-headed, as the clouds are so thin as to be hardly 
discernible. A ray-filter would have helped very much 
in this instance. 

P. W. W.—Your “In the Woods in Autumn” lacks 
centralized interest. There is no definite spot upon 
which the eye can linger long. The effect, itself, is 
good, except that you have indicated no perspective 
and distance, the picture being virtually in one plane. 

E. A. H.—Your picture, ‘“‘Under the Elm Tree,”’ is 
commonplace and poorly composed. The sky is what 
is known as “bald-headed,” entirely devoid of clouds 
or character. It is reflected in the water in the fore- 
ground, thus forming two distinct white spaces, which 
is contrary to tasteful and harmonious composition. 
The nearest cows occupy the left section of the picture 
and are looking out of it, as if not interested. Perhaps 
a smaller group of cows might have resulted in a more 
pleasing and really interesting result. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 












Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 








the tables on the opposite page. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


$ 
‘ 
From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time ; 





“These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3 ;|— 





MONTH AND WEATHER 













55° x 2; 529 x 2; 30° x 34. _ JAN., 
tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 2; , Dre. 
55° x 2; 52° x 1%; 30° x 44. as 
TLatitude 60° N. multiply by 114; 
55° x 1; 52°x 1; 30° x 1. 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply nd 14 
55° x 1; 52° 1; 
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number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and _ sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; + landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showi ing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- s 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 


16 
to 
48 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 


ground ; buildings or trees occupying t 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 


very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- f 
quired. 

Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
glades and under the trees. Wood- 
interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 
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For other stops multiply by the number Example 
in the third column 
The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
= ~ ‘) the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
o-o-w dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
Bees U.S. 1 I'/4 xX 1/4 eee ne ap used. - utietas 
H Cun, aM 'o photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
es a ae U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
— g os from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
z eens U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
5 SLges “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
: q.-s U.8.3 F/7 X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
; - Sx es calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
3 eoG £ U. S.8 F/11 xz given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
f bo, . 2 of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
: = Ta pa U. S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
: SES6 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
sp & z U.S. 32 F/22 x8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
z a os a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<9 e U. S. 64 F/32 x< 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
‘hoe class. — /2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 
Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive | Lumiére Ortho. A 
Ilford Monarch se C. Film Lumiére Ortho. B 
Lumiére Sigma odoi 
Sion ianaed Lumiére Film and Blue Label Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Send Geallex Marion P. S. Cramer Medium Iso. 
Wellington Extreme Premo Film-Pack Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 Ilford Special Rapid 
Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. Standard Imperial Portrait Imperial Special Rapid 
Ansco Speedex Film Standard Polychrome Lumiére Panchro. C 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. Stanley Regular Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Central Special Vulcan Film B: fedi 
Cramer Crown Wellington Anti-Screen om a ag . 
Eastman Speed-Film Wellington Film —— rt . Medium 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast Wellington Speedy teen Tric Te 
Imperial Flashlight Wellington Iso. Speedy ee Fast | 
Imperial Special Sensitive W. & W. Panchromatic ef msaoggg 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 Ilford Empress 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy Class 1 1/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. Seed 23 : 
Cramer Banner X Stanley Commercial 
Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. Gor Isonon Wellington Landscape 
Barnet Red Seal Crs Spectru : : 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso. Defender = Cines 6, P. BE. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Defender Velcon Defender Ortho., N.-H. Cramer Commercial 
Ensign Film Eastman Extra Rapid Hammer Slow 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Tons . Sieage : Wellington Ortho. Process 
Ilford Zenith ; ‘ Hammer Non-Halation W.&W.P > ell , 
Paget Extra Special Rapid Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. ’ + Se none 
Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid — goed 96x Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Seed C. Ortho. Cramer Contrast 
Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. Seed L. Ortho. Cramer Slow Iso. 
American Seed Non-Halation Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ansco Film, N. C. Seed Non-Halation Ortho. Ilford Halftone 
Atlas Roll-Film Standard Extra Ilford Ordinary 
Barnet Extra Rapid Standard Orthonon Seed Process 
Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Imperial Non-Filter Cramer Anchor Lumiére Autochrome 


















































OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 





YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Competition 

For full particulars with regard to prizes and rules 
governing this new competition see page 314, December 
1917 Puotro-Era. Look this up before sending criti- 
cisms of the picture on this page. 

Successful Criticisms 

Tuts picture has no motive, chief point of interest, 
or strong masses of light and shade, to attract the 
attention or hold the eye. 

The interest is about equally divided between the 
large tufts of grass in the fore-ground, the party of 
campers at work in the middle distance, and the 
bridge in the back-ground. All the main figures 
have their backs to the camera, a further detraction. 
There is too much fore-ground, also a large area of 
uninteresting bunch-grass to the left. Trimming fails 
to help much. Trim 214” from the bottom and spot 
out the intruding top of the tent, and you have a 


flat panel-picture that is quite interesting. A lower 
and nearer point of view, with the camera swung a 
little more to the right, and a little more attention to 
the figures, would, I think, have produced a much 
better picture. 
F. L. Evans. 
ad 


Ar first sight this print seems impossible from an 
artistic standpoint. It is neither simple nor har- 
monious. The lines of the bridge and-of the weeds 
in the foreground converge to a vanishing point some 
distance to the left of the print and lead the eye out 
of the picture. As it is, the print is filled with con- 
flicting lines and confusing detail. The solution is 
to trim: Eliminate the bridge—trim the bottom about 
one-fourth inch below the box in the near foreground. 
What remains is pretty well pulled together, but the 
spot in the water at the left still draws the attention 
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THE 


from the point of interest, so cut off the left of the print 
to and including the clump of bushes at the water’s 
edge. There remains—not a work of art, but at least 
a pleasing and not inartistic portrayal of a camp- 
scene. 

H. F. Rosrnson. 


om 


Tue print for criticism is deficient in three respects, 
namely: singleness of interest, unity and balance. 
The attention of the observer is diverted from the 
point of interest by the ungainly looking railroad- 
bridge. It presents an obstacle over which the eye 
must jump to pass into the distance. What relation 
has the bridge to this camping-party? Apparently 
none. It destroys the unity of the picture. The 
position of the tent and campers is too far to one side. 
Either the tent should be moved nearer the center, 
or the boat nearer the edge of the picture to the left. 
Part of the foreground should be trimmed off, as the 
point of interest is placed too high. The picture is 
technically good. It has a pleasing atmospheric effect 
and well-expressed movement. 


Fad 


Tue picture for criticism in November seems to be 
a “Reminder” of The Landing, and not a studied 
composition. The eye finds no point on which to 
rest. After pausing for a moment to learn what the 
man at the right is doing, it wanders past the tent 
and along the discordant line of men down to the boat, 
then to the bridge and out of the picture. Evidently, 
the camera was tilted downward, giving too much 
foreground, rendering the sky line far too high, and 
spoiling the down-hill perspective. The bridge 
destroys the composition. A nearer view with the 


Wao. M. Travers. 


PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 
























camera placed a little to the right and a more unified 

action of the men would have bettered the composi- 

tion. A more pleasing effect is obtained by trimming 

off most of the foreground, all of the bridge and pro- 

jecting point of land, and all the broken coast line on 

the left. Gero. E. LANapon. 
ad 


As a record of a camping party, this is an excellent 
picture. There is not a slacker in the bunch—probably 
all are eager to get the tent up and go for the eats. 
This picture would be greatly improved, as a compo- 
sition, were it not for the bulky bridge cutting its way 
across the print, perfectly parallel to the top and 
bottom, and forming a very distracting element. There 
is altogether too much tendency for the eye to jump 
from one bit of interest to another, here. I really 
think that the bridge with its parallel checks of white 
and dark is the strongest attraction—mind, I don’t say 
most pleasing—and that the tent-raising, as the real 
picture, does not hold the eye, for it wanders from the 
tent to the distant group in the water, then to the 
objects at the left. Judicious trimming could be done, 
leaving a picture full of interest and action. 


Geo. W. FRENCH. 
* 


THE suggestion that the upper part of the picture 
be eliminated is a good one; but no provision is made 
to restore the necessary margin. Why not work on 
the negative, transforming the ugly bridge into an 
obscure shore-line; or block it out altogether, and 
then trim as much from the top of the picture as may 
be deemed necessary? Besides, the foreground merits 
more consideration, for it has pictorial and typo- 
graphical value. Sce PHoto-Era for April, 1969. 

{Eprror.] 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 

































Tue front-cover bears a picture that won the first 
prize in the “Spirit of Winter” competition, March, 
1917, and appeared in the issue of the following June. 
The subject is timely, and is suggestive of the excitement 
of a sport which, one of the conspicuous winter-pas- 
times in Europe, particularly in the winter-resorts of 
Switzerland, has been taken up with enthusiasm in 
Canada and the northern states of this country. The 
artist, Albert B. Street, an amateur-camerist of New 
Hampshire, has pictured with success the supremely 
thrilling moment of the air-jump—an extremely diffi- 
cult feat. Data: February 10, 1917, 11 aM.: good 
sunlight; Graflex camera, 314 x 414, long focus; Bausch 
& Lomb-Zeiss 7-inch Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/600 
second; Wellington Extreme plate; hydro-metol, in 
tray; print, Contrast Cyko Enlarging Plat.; developed 
with hydro-metol. 

Photographs of musicians performing on their in- 
struments, or holding them inactively, are familiar 
enough. Few of them, however, display a pleasing 
arrangement and there is generally the appearance of 
an effort to be original and, as a result, the position of 
the musician with his instrument—be it a violin or vio- 
loncello—looks awkward, uncomfortable and strained. 
But in any case, the attitude of the performer holding 
the instrument must be an obviously professional one, 
otherwise the result spells ridicule. For these reasons, 
probably, Louis Besserer, a Boston violinist, chose to 
be portrayed in the act of playing, and, posing to so 
admirable and experienced an artist as J. H. Garo, he 
succeeded in obtaining a result that is eminently orig- 
inal and harmonious. Attention is invited to the con- 
centration of interest on the sitter’s face; then follow 
the right (bowing) hand, the violin and the left (finger- 
ing) hand in order of artistic importance—all due to 
skilful illumination. The bow is necessarily in evi- 
dence, but not obtrusive—as is often the case—and 
there are no objectionable highlights on the instru- 
ment. The position of the performer is natural—ab- 
solutely so—and the line from the head, following the 
left arm, to the knee, is a graceful curve, contributing 
to a pleasing and well-balanced arrangement, of which 
both artists have every reason to be proud. The 
Editor discovered this strikingly artistic composition 
in the office of Mr. Besserer’s business-manager and 
decided that it should constitute the frontispiece of 
the January issue. Voila! Data: Mr. Garo’s studio; 
July, 1917; daylight; 4.30 p.m.; No. 3 Wollensak 
Vitex (Petzval type of portrait-lens); 16-inch focus; 
used at full opening, F/3.8; 1 second; Cramer Crown; 
pyro; 8x 10 platinum print. 

In “Leisure-Moments,” page 4,—the work of an 
amateur,—the setting yields in importance to the fair 
reader reclining gracefully on a sofa. With such ex- 
cellent judgment has the artist posed his model, and 
arranged the light coming from a nearby window, that 
the head and shoulders stand out prominently and all 
else is subdued. The book in the sitter’s hands is 
managed remarkably well; it has not been slighted. 
Though an accessory, it gives the key to the theme, 
yet does not detract from the face of the model. The 
lady’s gown retains its character and is well modeled. 
Altogether, this is an exceedingly clever and artistic 
home-portrait, for which Mr. Rogers was awarded 





Honorable Mention in the “Home Portraiture” com- 
petition, April, 1917. Data: February, 1917; 3 p.m.; 
hazy sunlight; 5 x 7 Korona; 12!4-inch Darlot (Rear 
Comb.); F/6; 2 seconds; Standard Polychrome; 
Pyro; print on Artura Iris E. rough. 

Last summer, the Editor received a request to publish 
another landscape by that peerless poet, William Mac- 
naughtan, and is glad, indeed, to respond. Page 7. 
“It is hard to believe that this picture is not a photo- 
graph of an original landscape painting, by a first-class 
painter,” remarked an eminent American etcher, as 
he studied the halftone proof of this print, not long 
ago. And yet it is straight photography, although Mr. 
Macnaughtan prepares his own printing-medium, 
which, in a measure, is responsible for the exquisite, 
dreamy atmospheric quality and aerial perspective of 
his pictures. With truly artistic singlemindedness Mr. 
Macnaughtan has placed the main pictorial in- 
terest to the left of the center, and from that spot the 
light radiates in all directions, yet decreasing in in- 
tensity commensurate with the distance. The resulting 
gradations are rendered with all possible fidelity and 
charm. The whole landscape speaks a language of 
peace serene to which the mind turns with a sigh of 
relief in these times of horror and strife. Data: mid- 
summer; 4x 5 Graflex; 8-inch Cooke lens; Seed 26x; 
10 x 12 enlargement with soft-focus lens on Japanese 
vellum, hand-coated platinum. 

Yes; The Mr. Osborne who amused Puoto-Era 
readers with a series of comical nature-studies in the 
September 1917 issue—is the same who now appears 
as the originator of the serious home-portraits on 
pages 9 to 12. As may be seen, Mr. Osborne pursues 
this, the most difficult branch of photography, with a 
seriousness of purpose and artistic success worthy of 
an eminent professional. His manner indicates vital- 
ity, decision and intelligence, three important requisites 
in portraiture, seconded by a firm, lucid and agreeable 
technique. He has a sound knowledge of design and 
proportion and a strongly defined individuality. From 
an examination of the examples here presented, one 
feels that Mr. Osborne has formed and secured a cor- 
rect estimate of the personality of his models, without 
resorting to unpleasant mannerisms or by accentuating 
possible physical defects. Should Mr. Osborne decide 
to enter the professional field—as has been intimated— 
he will have an equipment equivalent to one that can 
be acquired only after many years of study. Data: 
Portrait, on page 9, April, 10.30 a.m.; sun in room; 
4x5 Soho Reflex; 10-inch P. & S. soft-focus lens; 
stop, F/8.5; 4 seconds; Hammer Double-Coated 
Ortho.; Tancol in tank; 8 x 10 print on Cyko (Plat.) 
Enlarging. “John G. Groves, Esq.”; August, noon; 
sun; 4x 5 Pony Premo No. 8; 63-inch B. & L. R. R.; 
stop, F/8; 2 seconds; Seed 27; 8 x 10 print on Cyko 
Enlarging. Portrait (young boy); May, 11 a.m; 
sun; 4x5 Soho Reflex; P. & S. lens; stop, F/8.5; 
2 seconds; Hammer Double-Coated Ortho; Tancol: 
8x 10 print on Cyko Enlarging. Portrait, page 12; 
March, 11 A.m.; sun; Soho Reflex; P. & S. lens; 
stop, F/8.5; 3 seconds; Hammer Double-Coated 
Ortho; Tancol; 8 x 10 print on Cyko Enlarging. 

Who has not seen photographs of the mighty Wool- 
worth Tower, as seen by day or by night, at one time 
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as a column resplendent in the light of an afternoon 
sun and, again, as a mysteriously soaring mass aglow 
with signals of light? Imposing as is the sight at any 
time—of this ‘Cathedral of America”’—it is pictured 
usually as a mere mechanical record, and rarely as 
an artistic interpretation. William S. Davis, impressed 
as is every sensitive soul, by its awesome beauty, 
sought to harness it to a photographic plate invested 
with his own quiet personality. Page 15. Thus it 
rises as a solitary structure, freed of intruding neighbors 
and exulting in its magnitude and power. Though 
credited in guide-books and elsewhere with a height 
of 750 feet and composed of fifty-eight stories, the 
Woolworth Building is actually 792 feet and 1 inch 
tall, computed from the sidewalk to the pinnacle, 
making it the tallest building in the world. It owes its 
origin to the magnitude of mind of Frank W. Wool- 
worth, the merchant, and to the executive genius of 
Cass Gilbert, the architect. Data: August; 3 P.M.; 


cloudy; 31 x 44 home-made camera; 6-inch Ilex 
Anastigmat; stop, F/8; no color-screen; ;}, sec- 
ond; plate, Cramer Inst. Iso.; developer Edinol- 


Hydro; print, 7 x 10 Velours Black-Rough, from part 
of negative. 

‘*Playmates,”’ page 17, is a typical scene in the home, 
including an appropriate setting. The children ap- 
pear absorbed in their play and unconscious of the 
presence of the photographer. The illumination is 
excellent and the picture is well proportioned. Data: 
June 26; sun; 4.30 p.m.; Tel. Photo. 5x7; B. & L. 
R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 16; 1/5 second; Stanley; 
pyro; direct print on P. M. C, No. 2. 

Mr. Bradford, whose name and work is pleasantly 
familiar to PHoto-ERa readers, appears again at his 
best—in a serious creative mood. Detached, for the 
nonce, from his routine, bread-and-butter activity— 
to amuse the masses—the artist communes with his one 
muse, gives vent to pent-up joy and, without effort— 
with amazing rapidity and spontaneity—he produces 
one masterpiece after another; for still-lifes seem to 
have a strange fascination for him. The four subjects 
presented here are but a part of a large collection. 
His industry is unbounded. Each arrangement 
bears the impress of his sympathetic, con amore touch. 
He modestly shrinks from explaining his artistic 
motives; perhaps he can’t. Quien sabe? All the 
same, he has a definite theme in his head, and he 
quickly proceeds to give it tangible form. He knows 
what objects are necessary to tell his story—in a simple, 
straightforward way; no frills. He knows just when 
and where to stop. To add one thing more is to 
obscure the meaning and mar the pictorial result. 
This is the way to compose a still-life worthy of the 
name. I shall try not to spoil my own effort by 
analyzing each little story, for that is the reader’s 
privilege. Data: ‘‘Gum-Print Tools,” page 25; 
4x5 Cycle Graphic Camera; Verito lens; at F/7; 
Welsbach light; 3 minutes; W. & W. Panchromatic; 
Elon-Quinol; 8 x 10 enlargement on Instanto Matte. 
“In the Old Deacon’s Study,” page 25; 4x5 Cycle 
Graphic; Panchromatic Plate; Verito lens; stop, 
F/7; Welsbach gaslight; 4 minutes; enlarged print 
on Kruxo Special Portrait. “‘Darkroom-Idols,” page 





26; 4x5 Cycle Graphic; Verito lens; stop, F/6; 
Welsbach; 3 minutes; enlarged print on Kruxo 
Special Portrait. ‘‘Forbidden Fruit,” page 27; 


4.x 5 Cycle Graphic; Verito lens; stop, F/4.5; Pan- 
chromatic Plate; Welsbach; 2 minutes; print on 
Instanto, Dead Matte, Soft. 

The picture, “Learning and Luxury,” was omitted 
because of lack of space. The reference to it in the 
article presented such excellent technical information 





that it was decided to leave the text unchanged de- 
spite the absence of the picture. 

As pictures appear, from time to time, from the 
portfolio of R. J. Morrow, Puoto-Era readers will 
discover the pleasing versatility of our Canadian 
contributor. His present inclination is towards home- 
portraiture where he has achieved a number of notable 
successes, as exemplified by a portrait of a Toronto 
belle; page 29. Mr. Morrow’s predilection appears 
to be diffused light, which, in his hands, acquits itself 
well. Its application to adolescent models would 
seem to be eminently fitting —to judge from the pleas- 
ing results it is capable of producing. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 

Tue element of novelty in Lawrence Baker's vaca- 
tion-picture, page 33, was the means to sway the jury 
in its favor. It is altogether an unconventional 
composition with its sharp contrasts, the dark shroud 
of approaching night predominating. The long line 
of the canoe, running diagonally across the picture, 
and the solitary vacationist sitting at the base of a 
rugged willow and in front of a promising wood-fire, 


combine to yield a strikingly pictorial design. The 
accompanying data will be found interesting: “An 


exposure of 4 minutes—about an hour after sundown— 
was made to secure sky. Then the figure and fire 
were introduced, and a flash of about 20 grains of 
Victor flash-powder completed the exposure. The 
powder was spread over a sheet of paper and placed 
in the bottom of a box about 30 inches square. One 
side was removed, the open side facing the subject. 
The box was placed at the left and somewhat in front 
of the camera and elevated about a foot from the 
ground. Negative was reduced locally to kill the 
strong lighting in the immediate foreground. No 
powder was placed in the fire. From 30 to 60 seconds 
were given ta record the same.” Ica Ideal (63 x 9em.); 
33-inch Hecla lens; stop, F/6.8; Cramer Inst. Iso; 
Edinol; print on Enlarging Cyko Buff. 

There is no question about the character of the 
scene portrayed by Dr. C. M. Mansfield; page 35 
The men are surely roughing it, although there are 
indications that the inner man is not neglected. This 
picture makes no appeal to the imagination. There 
is no pretense; the evidence is too strong. This is 
the life for the city-man—provided it is right for 
him to be away. Realism carries the day, and so 
Dr. Mansfield captured the second prize, Data: 
July, at sunset; light, semi-dull; 5 x 7 view-camera; 
anastigmat; F/16; 1 to 2 seconds; 5x7 Stanley; 
pyro-glycin. 

H. B. Rudolph has produced a view of rare pictorial 
charm, with ample opportunity for quiet speculation. 
The artist gives the assurance that the atmospheric 
quality in his picture is in no way exaggerated and 
that no dust from an automobile fills the air. The 
theme is well thought out and admirably executed. 
Data: October 1, 1917; 7 A.m.; sunny, through mist; 
5x7 Century; 7-inch Euryplan anastigmat; stop, 
F/16; 2 seconds; Standard Orthonon; Fredol-Hydro; 
finished in clear water; part of 5 x 7 negative enlarged 


on P. M. C. No. 8; Fredol-Hydro. 


The Beginners’ Competition 
THERE is a warmth of expression in Mr. Allen’s 
October landscape, where earth and sky unite in a 
harmonious, inseparable whole, that gives the picture 
real distinction, though the theme is simple and un- 
pretentious. It is a quiet, genuine beauty that, to- 
gether with the true color-values, appeals to the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 














































A Replica of Great Price 


ANENT the continued misuse of the irresistible little 
word “replica,” I overheard the following dialog in an 
electric car, recently, between two women, one of whom 
seemed to be uncommonly intelligent. 

‘**Among my brother’s effects were quite a few paint- 
ings. One of them is a replica of Millet’s ‘Gleaners.’ ’ 

**A replica, really? Why, that ought to be worth at 
least $100,000.” 

“Goodness gracious! You take my breath away. 
My brother said he paid only $150 for it, in Paris.” 

“T can’t help that. A replica is a replica. Your 
fortune is made.” 


How to Enjoy Historic Landmarks 


With commendable enterprise the learned Boston 
Evening Transcript devotes virtually an entire page 
to a list of the sights and historical landmarks of the 
Hub, for the benefit of the stranger within its gates. 
The visitor of patriotic mood gazes with anticipation 
upon this formidable list of attractions which includes 
the far-famed landmarks: 

“GREEN Dragon Tavern—80-86 Union Street. 
Used as a tavern and lodge-rooms for St. Andrew's 
Lodge of Freemasons, where meetings of the patriots 
were held previous to the Revolution. Site marked 
by tablet. 

Joun Hancock House—Beacon Street, just west 
of State House; built in 1737; removed in 1863. 
Site marked by tablet. 

JosepH WARREN House—Hanover Street; site now 
occupied by the American House (Hotel). Marked 
by tablet. 

Liserty Tree—Washington Street, opposite Boyl- 
ston Street. Tablet on building marks site of the 
famous old Liberty Tree, planted in 1640 and cut 
down by the British in 1775; Stamp-Act meetings 
were held here and Tory leaders were hanged in effigy.” 

One cannot but sympathize with the visitor, who is 
obliged to take his information in tablet-form. 


Planning Ahead 


Wuen, in looking over Puoto-Era, members of 
camera-clubs fail to find mention of their club’s activi- 
ties, it is generally proof that their publicity-committee 
has been negligent or indifferent. 

In many cases, PHoto-ErRa receives no information 
whatever from the secretary of certain camera-clubs, 
and in others the “publicity-man” thinks that he 
performs his duty conscientiously when he mails a 
printed copy of the announcements for the month 
when the month is half gone. Of course, to publish 
an advance notice of a club’s activities long after the 
affair is over would be a waste of space and printer's 
ink. The secretary or publicity-manager of a pho- 
tographic society, to ensure a timely insertion of his 
notice in PHoto-Era, should send to its editor a 
typewritten copy—even a rough draft will do—one 
month before he sends his own copy to be printed, as 
Puoto-Era goes to press about the fifth of the month 
preceding the date of publication. This should be no 
hardship for the secretary of a camera-club. There 
are camera-clubs whose entertainment-committees 





have the foresight and enterprise to prepare their en- 
tire season’s program two months in advance. This is 
done by nearly all social clubs, whose program-com- 
mittees get busy in the spring, prepare and print the 
season’s program during the summer and mail copies 
to members in October. Of course, provision is made 
in case an entertainment disappoints the committee 
and the necessary changes can be made even at the 
last moment. Therefore, it would seem that an ener- 
getic committee of an active camera-club can do no 
less than what is usually done in social clubs, especially 
by the numerous women’s clubs, the country over; 
also by national and state photographic associations, 
the Eastman School of Photography and Photographic 
Salons. Records of past events of importance are 
interesting, but advance announcements are more 
so. It is hoped that secretaries of camera-clubs will 
make a New Year's resolution to send us notices that 
will be of real news value at the time that they are 
printed in PHoro-ErRa. 


A Pictorialist’s Generosity 

APPRECIATING the first recognition of his pictorial 
ability, by capturing the PHoro-Era silver trophy 
cup in the competition “Spirit of Summer,” Mr. 
James Wallace Pondelicek offers to a limited number 
of subscribers of Puoro-ErA MaAGAzINE copies of his 
prize-picture, “‘The Spirit of the Dunes,” which was 
published with other prize-pictures in our December 
issue. Of course, the enlarged print on special paper, 
prepared by Mr. Pondelicek, will have the original 
quality and feeling of the artist's work, which increases 
its value as a pictorial subject for mural decoration. 

Mr. Pondelicek asks no compensation, whatever, 
except 15 cents to defray the postage. Those who 
are interested will please communicate with the Editor 
of PHoro-Era MaGazine, and the matter will receive 
proper attention. 


Girls in Old-Fashioned Dresses 


A SUBSCRIBER asks us as to pictures of modern young 
ladies in the dresses of their grandmothers’ day. 
Katherine Bingham has pictured this theme on several 
occasions, and with admirable artistic effect. It all 
depends how the thing is done, and what are the artis- 
tic motives. Everything should be in keeping, as 
much as possible. Any deviation from historical 
truth would be an anachronism. To our thinking, it 
is a difficult theme and almost impossible to attain in 
the hands of an inexperienced worker. The reasons 
are obvious. There are plenty of opportunities for 
this theme to be treated in a ridiculous way—needless 
to explain. 


Camera-Club Gossip 


First Photo-Fan—** Have you noticed Jones lately? 
Ever since he was elected fellow in the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society he signs everything, including cheques 
and receipted bills, ‘H. Rutherford Jones, F. R. P.S.’” 

Second Photo-Fan—* You bet; but it gets on his 
nerves to receive letters addressed, ‘Henry Ruther- 
ford Jones, R.S. V. P.’” 

Both Photo-Fans (merrily)—*‘ Hah, hah, ha-a-h!” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Prize-Winners in the Wanamaker Third 
Popular Exhibition of Photographs 


THE popularity of the Wanamaker Exhibitions of 
Photographs is well attested by the number of prints 
submitted and by the excellent quality of the photo- 
graphs produced. The prize-winners in the Third 
Popular Exhibition of Photographs, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, were the following. The first prize ($25) 
was won by G. H. S. Harding; the second ($15), by 
Holmes I. Mettee; the third ($10), by Wilmer S. 
Richter; and ten $3 prizes were awarded as follows 
to J. L. Hanna, Holmes I. Mettee (three $3 prizes), 
Elizabeth B. Wotkyns, Charles A. Culp, Toshio Soga, 
G. H. S. Harding, J. L. Hanna and George W. French. 


Sending Magazines to Soldiers 


SuBscrIBERS to PxHoto-Era who desire to send 
copies, that they have read, to soldiers in the Army or 
Navy, regulars or reserves, wherever they may be sta- 
tioned, need not break their files, but simply send their 
request to the Publisher, who will be glad to attend to 
the matter for them, without any charge, whatever. 

All that is necessary for us to have is the full name 
of the soldier-friend, his rank and official designations 
of unit or organization to which he belongs, and the 
length of the period PHoto-Era is to be sent. 

In this way the sender will have the satisfaction to 
know that his wishes are being fulfilled, and that he is 
adding to the contentment of a U.S. soldier, who, 
whatever his rank and duties, is serving his country. 


Thirteenth Annual Wanamaker Exhibition of 
Photographs, Philadelphia 


Tue Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Photographs 
will be held March 4 to 16, 1918, in Philadelphia. 
Eighteen prizes will be awarded and as many “special 
mentions” as may please the judges. The first 
prize will be $100; the second, $50; the third, $25 
five prizes, $10 each and ten prizes, $5 each. Ex- 
hibitors should take note that two exhibitions are 
held each year: (1) the Popular Exhibition, in Novem- 
ber for beginners in the art of photography; and (2) 
the Exhibition in March, for advanced camera-workers. 
Rules for exhibitors and other information may be had 
promptly by writing to the Photographic Exhibition 
Bureau, Street Floor, Juniper Street, John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. 


Defective Copies of Magazines 


In these days of enforced changes in skilled labor, it 
sometimes happens that, despite care and vigilance, 
copies will get out showing defects in presswork. We 
have discovered that slightly imperfect copies of our 
own have been sent out and, in order that subscribers 
may have satisfactory copies for binding, we shall be 
only too glad to forward, postpaid, perfect copies on 
receipt of imperfect ones. As the printing of PHorto- 
Era will hereafter be done by the George H. Ellis 
Company, we are assured of superior composition and 
presswork — a product of a master-printer. 





The Aircraft-Photographer 


I atso take exceptional pleasure in making a few 
remarks about another photographer. We have all 
heard of photographers who have piled up a whole 
series of exposures on the same plate or film, by reason 
of the infallible changing-mechanism playing the giddy 
goat. By all accounts this always occurs when the ex- 
posures have been made in the course of a tour of ex- 
ceptional interest; when the exposures could not be 
repeated with a more equable distribution of the sub- 
ject on the basis of one plate one subject; and when 
the trouble has not been suspected by the hopeful 
tourist until it has been revealed by development on 
his return. If we do not know precisely what the vic- 
tim says, we can at least form an approximate estimate. 

Well, the other day one of our photographic airmen 
had to make a series of exposures over the enemy’s 
lines. He flew alone, making the exposures and chang- 
ing the plates by pulling a cord. Each exposure meant 
a separate flight, and he sailed back and forth again 
and again, pulling his cord at the right moment each 
time. And all the while Death was making hundreds 
of furious, frantic clutches at him. All of those deadly 
clutches he escaped as by a series of miracles, brought 
his shattered machine home, and handed in his dearly- 
won plates. The changing-mechanism had jammed 
at the first pull, and he had not obtained a single 
result. He had risked his life in vain; but it was 
only the failure of his results that troubled him. 

So he got a’new machine, and patiently made a sec- 
ond sixteen flights backwards and forwards, and his 
negatives were top-hole. I record the incident with 
pride.—The Walrus. 


Do It Now 
(For photographers who hesitate to join the colors. ) 


Ir you've found a task worth doing, 
Do it now. 

In delay there’s danger brewing. 
Do it now. 

Don’t you be a by-and-byer 

And a sluggish patience-tryer; 

If there’s aught you would acquire, 
Do it now. 


If you'd earn a name worth owning, 
Do it now. 

Drop all waiting and postponing, 
Do it now. 

Say, “I will!’ and then stick to it, 

Choose your purpose and pursue it, 

There’s but one right way to do it, 
Do it now. 


All we have is just this minute, 

Do it now. 
Find your duty and begin it, 

Do it now. 
Surely you're not always going 
To be “a going-to-be,”” and knowing 
You must sometime make a showing, 

Do it now. 

Nrxon WATERMAN. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Tue following patents are reported expressly for 
the Puoto-Era}MaGazine from the patent law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, 370 Whitaker Building, 
Washington, D.C., from whom copies of any one of the 
patents may be obtained by sending fifteen cents in 


stamps. 
Patent No. 1,243,934, on Means for Focusing for 
Use in Connection with Film-Cameras, has been 


granted to Edwin Francis Harper, of Harborne, Bir- 
mingham, England, in which the following is claimed: 
A photographic camera adapted to use roll films, com- 
prising, in combination, a movable focusing-screen, a 
folding focusing-hood, means whereby said movable 
focusing-screen is displaced from its normal position 
to the position normally occupied by the sensitized por- 
tion of said film by the opening of said focusing-hood. 

Patent No. 1,244,254, on Automatic Focusing- 
Device for Cameras, has been granted to Frank M. 
Steadman, of Washington, D. C., in which the follow- 
ing is claimed: The combination with a camera, of a 
casing carried thereby, a flexible coil carried by said 
casing and adapted to be unwound by pulling on one 
end of the coil, and means to regulate the focusing of 
the camera in accordance with the amount of the flexible 
coil which is unwound. 

Patent No. 1,243,096, on Photographic Shutter, has 
been granted to Paul J. Marks, of Rochester, N. Y.. 
in which the following is claimed: In a photographic 
shutter, the combination with a blade mechanism, of 
actuating mechanism therefor, comprising a gear 
having stops thereon, a spring for driving the gear, an 
arbor for winding the spring about which the gear 
freely turns, and the spring-pawl carried by the arbor 
and cooperating with the stops on the gear. 

Patent No. 1,242,745, on Camera, has been granted 
to Edwin W. Tucker, of North Prairie, Wis., in which 
the following is claimed: A camera including a casing, 
a film-receiving spool supported therein, a cam-flange 
carried by said spool, a shutter, means to lock said 
shutter against operation, and means controlled by 
the cam-flange for releasing the locking-means. 

Patent No. 1,242,605, on Motion-Picture Apparatus, 
has been granted to Eberhard Schneider, of New York, 
N. Y., in which the following is claimed: In a motion- 
picture machine, a film and film-moving mechanism, 
means to support and guide said film through the ma- 
chine, and means to induce a circulation of fluid in the 
vicinity of said guiding- and supporting-means for the 
purpose of removing from said films any static elec- 
tricity with which it may have become charged through 
frictional engagment therewith. 

Motion-Picture Camera, patent No. 1,245,856, has 
been invented by Franklin H. Avers, of Portage, Wis., 
in which he claims: An apparatus for making motion- 
pictures, comprising a rotatable shutter provided with 
spirally arranged light-openings, a carrier for a sensi- 
tized medium adapted to be acted upon by light, a 
series of lenses disposed between the shutter and the 
sensitized medium and adapted to operate succes- 
sively within the light-openings formed in the shutter, 
and means to move the carrier so that each of the light- 
openings will register properly with a lens. 

Robert H. Richardson, of Richmond, Va., has in- 
vented Shutter, patent No. 1,245,970 in which the fol- 


















































lowing is claimed: A shutter of the character described 
having a plurality of panels whereof that serving as 
the intercepting-blade is made up of a glass sheet tinted 
gray and overlying a sector cut from fine wire-mesh. 

Patent No. 1,246,263 on Camera has just been 
granted to Henry Hafner, of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
following is claimed: In a camera, the combination of 
a casing, a lens, a shutter, means to support the lens 
and shutter, power-operated means to project the lens 
and shutter supporting-means toward the focal point, 
and means to arrest the movement of the lens-support- 
ing means when the lens reaches the desired focal point 
and simultaneously actuating the shutter. 

Patent No. 1,247,402 has just been granted to Roy 
S. Hopkins, of Washington, D.C. on Camera-Support, 
in which the following is claimed: A device for making 
enlarged photographic prints comprising a camera- 
support having an adjustable camera-carrying device, 
parallel-spaced arms each pivoted at one end to said 
support, and provided at their other ends with means 
for attachment to a supporting-base, and co-operating- 
means on said support and on one of said arms for ad- 
justing the camera-carrying devices to maintain the 
proper focus. 

Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 49) 
artistic sense. Data: October 5, 1915; 8 A.M; 
bright light; 4 x 5 Reflex Camera; 7-inch Goerz Celor; 
stop, U. S. 8; B. & J. Ideal ray-filter; Hydra plate; 
Duratol; enlarged print on Wellington Chamois 
White Bromide; Duratol. 

Anything more irresistible in the realm of childhood 
than Mr. Munro’s “Contented” would be hard to 
find. It is also an exceedingly good bit of photog- 
raphy, the finely lighted and well-modeled face and 
figure of the ‘“‘ wee’? model—admirably relieved against 
an ideal background—being evidence of first-rate 
technical ability. Data: May; 5.30 p.m.; clear sky; 
4x5 Reflex; 7-inch Euryplan; stop, F/4.5; Wel- 
lington Extreme plate; pyro; contact print on Cyko 
Soft; Dianol. 

A subject picturing the love of animals is always 
welcome, and Mr. Radcliffe is to be commended for 
his choice of a camera-theme. The scene depicted 
has the elements to win the interest of the observer; 
but might the result not have been improved with the 
child in the shade of the tree and the calf in the open? 
This suggestion—because the latter is an object so 
much darker than the child, and the contrast between 
the two is too strongly marked. Also, the group is a 
little too large for the picture-space. The camerist 
should have been posted a little further away. The 
too rapid decline in definition of the background is a 
common fault where too large a stop is used or the 
sharpest focus placed too far forward. Data: Septem- 
ber 28; 1.40 p.m.; bright light; 5 x 7 Graflex; 8}- 
inch le Tessar; stop, F/8; 1/75 second; Seed 30; 
Eastman special developer (diluted one-half); print on 
Regular Velvet Velox Double Weight, retoned. 

om 

“T woutpn’T do it, though I need the money,” is a 
pleasant variation of the popular excuse for wrong- 
doing, “‘I wouldn't do it, only I need the money.” 
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Exursitions, just now, come thick and fast. The 
Royal Photographic Society’s show, held at its rooms 
in Russell Square, as mentioned in a recent letter, 
opened on the 8th of October. Although the “Royal” 
has foregone this year a public exhibition, in the sense 
of having a show where a charge is made for admittance 
held in one of the West End galleries, it has nevertheless 
got quite a big collection of photographs together at 
Russell Square, and 
the catalog is in the 
usual “‘ Royal” form, 
rather bulky, of 
necessity, as it 
comprises several 
sections. It is also il- 
lustrated and costs 
one shilling. 

There are 204 ex- 
hibits in the Picto- 
rial Section, and un- 
doubtedly amongst 
them can be found 
some good and origi- 
nal work, as, for in- 
stance, the two 


head studies of chil- 
dren by Miss Head; 
or, in landscape, the 
exceedingly clever 


study of Montreux, 
Switzerland, by Au- 
brey S. Roberts. And 
in mentioning these, 
we do not of course 
pretend to have ex- 
hausted the things 
that are worth hav- 
ing. Let us be frank 
and say our first 
impression, as we en- 
tered the large room 
on the ground floor 
was “Oh, there is a 
lot of good stuff 
here”; and let us go 
one step further, and 
be still franker, and 
confide in our 
readers that we 
somewhat modi- 
fied our opinion as 
we looked around the walls. We can only suppose 
that the pictures have been cleverly hung, and 
that the work with thought. and originality behind 
them leaped to the eye at once, and that the less 
distinguished efforts in some subtle way kept their 
secrets till they were searched for! Evidently an 
attempt at survival on the part of the less fit. 

But the Scientific Section, which is generally the 
most interesting part of the “Royal” show, is no ex- 
ception this year. It was housed aloft, so to speak, 
on the second floor, which from the point of view of 
bomb-danger, seemed hardly a nice compliment to it. 
We have often been impressed by the decorative 
design—of course quite unpremeditated and uninten- 
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tional—shown in many technical photographs. As 
an instance, there are in the Scientific Section five 
photomicrographs of “‘The Tongue of a Blow-Fly” 
which, quite apart from their legitimate attraction, are 
valuable for their elaborate decorative detail; and 
two prints of “Floral Remains in the Coal-Measures”’ 
would make splendid groundwork for intricate needle- 
work designs. One can see just where the bits of 
mother-of-pearl 
would be worked in 
by a clever artist. 
There is much of in- 
terest here, but space 
will not allow a de- 
tailed survey, and 
we pass on to the 
photographs taken 
at the French front 
from airplanes. 
These prints are cer- 
tain to attract much 
attention, for they 
really illuminate for 
the civilian the mys- 
terious trench-war- 
fare of which we 
hear so much. We 
see how trenches 
were made at the 
beginning of the war 
(of course, always 
looking down f rom 
the sky), then how 
they gradually be- 
came more elaborate 
as experience taught 
the necessity of 
more cover, and bet - 
ter means of commu- 
nication and, finally, 
how they are now. 
There are photo- 
graphs made after 
British barrage-fire 
which are entirely 
convincing from the 
view-point of the ab- 
solute desolation ac- 
complished, and a 
very fine print of a 
German Fokker ma- 
chine—in which the pilot and his gun can be clearly 
seen—is made from a British airplane. This is such a 
near-up photograph, that it seems to bring the per- 
sonalities of the combatants very close, and, as pho- 
tographers, we could not help speculating as to the 
feelings of the camera-man in that British plane when 
he was making his picture. 

The Trade Section has suffered most of all by not 
having an open exhibition, and has dwindled to a very 
small affair in the entrance-hall, where only a few firms 
are represented. Needless to say, there are no 
novelties as used to be the case in old days, when often 
the first appearance of a new piece of apparatus was 
held back for this section of the “‘ Royal’s” exhibition. 
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The show at the Camera Club, organized by Kodak 
Ltd.—brief mention of which was made in our last 
letter—merits further notice. The chief point about 
this exhibition is that all the pictures are made on 
ordinary Kodak bromide paper, with the exception of 
two that were by mistake printed in the new Kodura, 
one of Kodak’s latest productions. Various grades or 
varieties of bromide paper are used, and the catalog 
gives the description in every case, so that the visitor 
can with ease compare the effects obtained. All the 
exhibitors are well known photographically and some 
of them, until now, were not even acquainted with the 
look of unprinted bromide paper. But somehow or 
other, a master-mind of the great firm has coaxed or 
persuaded such convinced specialists as Frederick H. 
Evans, or the Earl of Carnarvon, to test the possibilities 
of bromide as a medium for their own particular 
artistic conceptions, and very interesting, and in a way, 
convincing, are the results. “A Sea of Steps” (F. H. 
Evans) seems, as far as one could see on the walls of 
the gallery, to have much of the fine quality we at one 
time thought could be got only by platinum-printing 
of this artist’s cathedral subjects; and as old bromide 
workers we should have found it exceedingly difficult 
to announce offhand, and with certainty, that this was 
a bromide print, if we had come across it in other sur- 
roundings. There is no apparent sameness of material 
about the show, which certainly demonstrates the wide 
and varying possibilities of the, at one time thought 
humble, bromide. It also tends to prove a very old 
contention of ours, viz: that the real essence of photog- 
raphy lies in the negative and, given the right negative, 
all else will be easy. Personally, we feel convinced 
that if Evans had always used bromide instead of 
platinum, he would be just as famous, as he is today, 
for cathedral interiors, and his work would have been 
every bit as distinguished. 

But the chief interest to us, at all events, in this show 
is the emergence of Mr. R. Child Bayley (the editor of 
Photography) as a pictorialist of the first order. We all 
knew him as a skilled and able exponent of virtually all 
photographic matters, and a sound photographer; but 
we little anticipated that he would be likely to produce 
such a masterly and searching piece of work as his 
portrait of Ward Muir which is hung in this exhibition. 
It is a study in a high key; a light scheme, which is 
always particularly attractive to us, and yet it is as 
solid and as strong as the heaviest-shadowed picture. 
Besides, it is saturated with the personality of the 
sitter that could not possibly be the result of a lucky 
shot. It is Ward Muir all over and could not be 
taken for anyone else, except, perhaps, a younger 
brother of the late Secretary for Ireland. There is 
the feeling of conviction, experience, and maturity in 
the handling of the whole scheme, and if a series of 
portraits could be done as well in a similar way, they 
would go far to lift photography to a higher plane free 
of attempts at newness or extravagance. 

From the work of Mr. Bayley to the paper he edits 
(Photography) is an easy step, and in a recent number of 
this journal prominence is given, and exception taken, 
to our remarks in Photo-Era as to the beginning of the 
London Salon. Perhaps we had better quote the 
passage :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cadby, writing in an American 
magazine, observe. ‘It must never be forgotten that 
the London Salon sprang originally “ From the Royal,” 
so that the latter is certainly the father of pictorial 
photography, although it is true that he drove his most 
promising children into revolt, and ultimately into 


secession. It would be better, we think, to forget 


the incidents which led to the formation of the original 











“*Salon”’—which is not the same thing as the present 
“London Salon of Photography” by any means—but 
if they must be remembered, at all, it is well to remem- 
ber them correctly. The direct cause for the institution 
of the old “Salon” by certain members of the ‘* Royal,”’ 
who had hitherto conducted the R. P. S. exhibitions, 
was that the officials of the Royal declined to allow 
these members to break the rules of the exhibition in 
their own case, while these same rules were con- 
strued rigidly enough in the case of exhibitors who 
were not connected with that little clique. The 
proceedings were fully recorded at the time: and in the 
opinion of onlookers free of bias, one way or the other, 
were accepted generally as being very much to the 
credit of the R. P. S. and to the interest of fair play 
all around in exhibition-management.” 

We cannot suppose that our readers, living some 
thousands of miles away, will be greatly moved over 
the origin of the secession from the Royal and what 
was responsible for the formation of so stimulating 
and healthy an institution as the Salon has proved to 
be ever since from the point of view of artistic photog- 
raphy. Granted that matters were as stated by 
Photography, we can but bless the bickerings that 
had such an outcome; for where would pictorial 
photography have stood at the present day in England 
but for the fostering care of the long line of Salon 
exhibitions? 

We can only add a personal note. Many years ago 
one of the present writers was accorded the R. P. S.’s 
medal in the Pictorial Section, and in the same year 
was invited to send to the first exhibition organized by 
the Salon Committee. Well does he remember the 
difference of sensations over the two events. The 
medal, a distinction thought a good deal more of then 
than now, was received gratefully, but with com- 
posure: the invitation, quite another matter, was 
accepted with pride and enthusiasm. We cannot 
follow the argument of Photography that the old Salon 
and the present London Salon of Photography are 
different things. The one is certainly the outcome, 
the continuation of the other, only naturally, as time 
has elapsed new hands manage it. The Zeitgeist of 
photography is undoubtedly enshrined at Pall Mall, 
although it first came to light in the old Dudley Gallery. 


Change of Address 


SuBscriBERS who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the Pub- 
lisher of Pnoto-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 


Leading the Amateurs by the Nose 


Apropos of the motion-picture camera-swindles, a 
correspondent informs me that when one of the con- 
cerns went into bankruptcy, recently, not only did 
the investors lose every dollar that they put into the 
wild enterprise, but the poor, innocent employees lost 
the last three weeks’ pay! 

And the amateurs of this country are asked to sup- 
port another of these fraudulent schemes! How? 
Wait and see. 


WA. F. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


- Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Tue AmMericAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 1918. 
Volume XXXII. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. With 
copious illustrations in black and in tint. Price, 


paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. New York: George 

Murphy, Inc., 57 E. Ninth Street, sole sales-agent. 

The current issue of this popular American photo- 
graphic annual takes its place among the best numbers 
that have preceded it. The contents is creditable 
to American skill and taste in pictorial photography. 
Among the authors of eminently practical articles 
are H. E. Balfour, A. H. Beardsley, Sigismund Blu- 
mann, John Boyd, C. H. Claudy, Wm. S. Davis, L. G. 
Harpel, Geo. D. Jopson, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, John 
Lewisohn, A. Lockett, Dr. R. S. Lovejoy, John H. 
Lovell, Harry G. Phister, Henry F. Raess, Geo. S. 
Seymour, B. B. Snowden, Stillman Taylor, James 
Thomson, Samuel Wein and Wm. H. Zerbe. 

Some of the best professional pictures are by Alice 
Broughton, Wm. S. Davis, Rudolf Eickemeyer (wood- 
interior), Elliot Studio, Wm. Sherrell Ellis, Louis 
Fleckenstein, Jared A. Gardner, Clarissa Hovey, 
Belle Johnson, Knaffl & Brother, W. B. Poynter, 
Clarence H. White and Wm. H. Zerbe. 

Eminently superior amateur work is by Lawrence 
Baker, Rupert Bridge, Edgar A. Cohen, Arthur Daring, 
L. A. Dyar, Theodore Eitel, Louis Goetz (nude), 
A. B. Hargett, G. W. Harting, Blanche E. Hungerford, 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer, James E. Paton, W. H. Rabe, Geo. 
L. Seymour, May L. Smith, Stephen H. Willard and 
Harry D. Williar. 

The volume closes with a list of up-to-date tables 
of tank-developers for plates, films and papers, print- 
ing-processes, weights and measures, hyper-focal dis- 
tances, systems of stops, and other valuable data, also 
a list of American photographic societies. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN LireE—A reader for students of 


modern Spanish. By E. I. C. Morse, A. B., LL.B. 
Copiously illustrated with photographs by the 
author. S8vo. 370 pages. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Readers of PHoto-Era will doubtless remember the 
author of this Spanish reader as an occasional writer 
of photographic experiences in Mexico. His Spanish 
reader is a book of rare merit and interest. It deals 
with typical phases of life in Spanish America from the 
Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, and is intended 
for students of the Spanish language eager to acquire 
a first-hand knowledge of conditions in Mexico, Central 
America and the South American countries—from the 
viewpoint of a man of affairs, a lawyer, a historian 
and a student of contemporary events. In_ these 
places, the author has traveled, photographed and 
investigated. That he is a keen and accurate ob- 
server, is shown by the excellent material and photo- 
illustrations that compose his book, to facilitate the 
equipment of which, he has added copious explanatory 
notes and a rich vocabulary. The volume is written 
from altruistic motives—a desire to aid in bringing 
about a better understanding of the social, economic 


and political condition of peoples whose fate has been 
woven in the web of destiny with our own. It should 
find a quick and adequate appreciation. 


Tue Speci or Cutna. By Archie Bell. Illustrated 
with 8 color plates and 46 photographs. Map of 
China. 8vo. illuminated cover. Price, $2.50; 
carriage, 20 cents. Boston, U.S. A.: The Page Co. 
This is the latest of the “spell” series of foreign 

travel issued by The Page Company, and in engrossing 

interest and typographical excellence is on a par with 

the high reputation of its publishers. The text is a 

recital of the author’s journey through the Chinese 

Empire with its old civilization, quaint customs and 

strange sights. The country is gradually awakening 

from its long sleep of many centuries and is responding 
to the voice of modern progress. The numerous 
excellent photographs, by E. M. Newman, enhance 
the value and charm of a book that merits the serious 
attention of the would-be-traveler or inveterate stay- 
at-home. The closing chapter is devoted to Chosen 

(Korea), now a part of the Mikado’s empire. The 

author’s account of his journey is clear, connected 

and pleasing, and free of the misleading exaggerations 
characteristic of the average traveler. 


Modern Photography 


BY BERTON BRALEY 


It’s all of the fashion just lately 

For actresses regal and stately 

To pose in their peignoirs sedately, 
While cute little “‘ ponies” appear 

In filmiest silken chemises, 

A sight which, however it pleases, 

Must lead to some snuffles and sneezes, 
At least at this time of the year. 


There’s also the smooth hocus-pocus 
Of photographs just out of focus 
Depicting a girl with a crocus 

Or rose in her hand, as you wish; 
Or showing her sitting at twilight 
(It’s managed by shading the sky-light) 
Or standing ’mid many a highlight 

To gaze at a bow! filled with fish. 


And then there’s the style Botticelli, 
Of ladies as languid as jelly 
And slim as the best vermicelli 
Who watch toy-balloons with delight. 
Yes hundreds of attitudes odd’ll 
Bewilder the eye and the noddle, 
They never resemble the model 
But my, they’re artistic all right! 


Such stuff photographic the rage is, 
It clutters the magazine-pages 
And makes the photographers’ wages 
Go up most excessively far; 
But I’m a bit sick of queer poses 
And halflights that blur people’s noses, 
Bring back the old kind that discloses 
Our features the way that they are! 
—Exchange. 


& 


Tuts seems to be a very dangerous precipice,” re- 
marked the photographer. “I wonder that they 
haven’t put up a warning-board.” 

“Yes,” answered the guide, “‘it is dangerous. They 
kept a warning-board up for two years; but no one 
fell over, so it was taken down.” —Piffle. 
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WITH THE TRADE 





A New Lens-Booklet 


No suBJect is of greater interest to amateur and 
professional photographers than that of lenses. There 
are many excellent books devoted to the description, 
manufacture and efficiency of the various types now 
on the market; but it remains for the new booklet, 
“About Lenses” —distributed without charge by the 
Eastman Kodak Company—to boil down the essen- 
tial facts for the consumption of the amateur. With- 
out a doubt, the new booklet will be of invaluable 
aid to the dealer to help him sell lenses; and likewise 
it will assist the intending purchaser to whom an 
intelligent grasp of lens-facts is of vital importance. 
Not in recent years have we read a lens-booklet that 
contains so much of real benefit to the trade, in gen- 
eral, and to the amateur in particular. Readers of 
Puoto-Era should obtain copies from their dealers 
or direct from the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Ralph Harris Chosen as Chairman 


Raupn Harris, of Ralph Harris & Co., of Boston, 
has been chosen chairman of the photographic supplies 
section of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs by President Pidgeon, and will have charge of 
that department at the convention in Kansas City next 
year. Mr. Harris is one of the live wires of the Boston 
Rotary Club, and his friends predict that his section 
will be one of the most successful at the convention.— 

Boston Traveler. 


Lumiére Ferrotype Gelatine Dryplates 


Ir is announced that Messrs. Lumiére are putting 
on the market in France ferrotype gelatine dryplates, 
which will give a positive image of great brilliancy 
and whiteness by mere development and fixing; and 
it is anticipated that they will be of value in X-ray 
work in the field. 


The Bissell Colleges 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago the Bissell Colleges of 
Photography were established to meet the need of 
those who wish to become professional photographers 
and photo-engravers without being obliged to undergo 
the long delay of apprenticeship in a studio or en- 
graving-plant. An excellent series of photographic 
text-books may be obtained by those who cannot 
attend the colleges in person. Prices and terms will 
be found to be very reasonable. The demand of the 
Photographic Division of the U.S. Army for techni- 
cally trained men should be reason enough to write 
for a catalog, not forgetting to menton PHoto-Era. 


Herbert Parker Wilcox 


Have You Seen Him? 


Ir any reader can furnish the present address of 
Herbert Parker Wilcox, photographer, or knows where 
he can be found, will he kindly and without delay send 
this information to his anxious sister, Ruth Wilcox 
Stevens, 1125 Washington Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado? 


Mr. Wilcox, a slender man, 38 years old, 





and about 5 feet 8 inches tall, was in Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, until August, 1916; and with the Blockley 
Studio, Clarksdale, Mississippi, until June, 1917. It 
is nearly three years since a member of his family has 
seen him, and he is not aware how urgent is the need 
of a meeting with his sister. 


Platinum for the World 


One of our English exchanges states that the Ameri- 
can General Thayer declares that he has a process 
for the extraction of platinum that will enable the 
U.S. A. to supply the world’s demands of the precious 
metal in the next five years. 


Warning Against Sending Photographs 


PHOTOGRAPHERS—professionals and amateurs—are 
warned against granting requests from any one—except 
from recognized U.S. government officials—for photo- 
graphs of factories, warehouses, manufacturing-plants, 
docks, piers, etc., as these can be of value to the 
country’s enemies. 

A photographic dealer in the East received, recently, 
from a concern in a Western city, an order to send, 
without delay, a photograph of a large and well-known 
electrical plant, with bill and the same would im- 
mediately be paid. The manager, a quick-witted man, 
not only communicated the nature of the request to 
the electrical firm, but got in touch with the secret- 
service department. As a result, the order for the 
photograph was not filled, and the concern forwarding 
it was at once placed under surveillance. This action 
was justified by subsequent events. 


Some Would-be Advertisers 





Here is another schemer—one of many who intend 
to profit by the present disturbed conditions in this 
country in order to put “one over” on a trusting public. 
This man, using an elaborately printed letter-head, 
asked for advertising-rates and, in hi, next letter, 
promised copy for our December issue. At the very 
beginning, we sent to several prominent dealers to look 
up this new concern. Two replied that nothing, what- 
ever, could be learned, and the third wrote as follows: 


““My dear Mr. French: 

I have tried my best, but in vain, to get some definite 
information for you in connection with the—— Photo 
Supply Co... —— Avenue. My man went to the 
place designated and found the following to be the 
facts: The owner has no place of business there, not 
even an office. He even had his hat and coat with 
him. Therefore, the only information I could get was 
that he called there occasionally and got his mail, 
which was sent in care of some one else. Outside of 
this, I presume the fellow is in good health.” 


And yet this concern will do some advertising, get 
necessary capital, and make and sell some chemical 
compound—developer probably. It may be good, it 
may be bad; but the chances are that somebody is 
going to be bitten. 












